a project for each week of the school year! 


A complete project is suggested in each of the torty different techniques de- 
scribed in this one handbook. Facts, procedures, materials—all the basic in- 
formation you need at your fingertips to plan a series of interesting, practical 


art lessons. 


photes «© American Crayon Co. 


SCRATCHBOARD 
USE OF THE AIR BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAMS 
CUT PAPER 
PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT easy to follow ... 
COUNTERCHANGE Written with the general teacher in 
COQUILLE BOARD mind. No theoretics—just usable facts 
you can immediately apply. 
10. COLLAGE 
11. THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
12. PENCIL PAINTING ; 
13. CHARCOAL 
| 14. CONTOUR DRAWING 
15. WOODCUTS 
16. FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
17. PHOTOMONTAGE 
18. SPATTER 
19. SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
20. LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
” 21. PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
Z 22. GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
23. TEXTILE PAINTING 
24. PASTELS 
3 25. PEN AND INK 
26. MOTTLED & CRACKLED PAPER 
CRAYON PRINTS 
28. RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
29. FINGER PAINTING 
30. BATIK 
31. SILK SCREEN 
32. TEMPERA 
33. HELIOPRINTS 
Re 34. SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 
35. STANDARD MONOTYPE “how-to-do-it” . . . 
fe 36. DRY POINT Step by step coverage in more ad- 
' 37. AQUATINTS vanced processes. All techniques are 
within the grasp of the average ar! 
38. LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS student. 
39. LITHOGRAPHY 
40. WATER COLOR 


“D ESIGN TECH ICS” still costs just 92:20 per copy 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH STREET COLUMBUS (5, OHIO 
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... practical applications 


Many of these projects can be turned 
to profit. Opportunities to earn extra 
income from classroom and hobby 
work, as well as create your own art- 
crafts. 
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—_— department of information on art research 
by 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


What is underpainting and how do you use it? 


4 Underpainting is the artist’s weapon against monotony. 
In simplest terms it is the toning of a background on your 
canvas, paper or board. Quite often, when working with 
larger canvases, you will want to avoid the usual flat type 
of background against which your painted subject seems 
to stick out dully. Instead, you create a ground of diversi- 
fied hues and colors, sometimes pure masses, sometimes 
subtle blending in which one mass seems to melt into the 
next. Over this you can then paint your subject. 


Underpainting should not be accidental, but deliberately 
planned and worked out beforehand. The colors should 
almost always be light and it is sensible to select colors 
which will dry rapidly. (This avoids impatience and a sense- 
less urge to start painting over the still-wet ground. The 
recommended colors include pinks, yellows and light or 
medium grays. White lead, manganese blue, Prussian blue, 
venetian red and Naples yellows all dry relatively fast; for 
faster drying, add a drop or two of siccative per table- 
spoon of oil paint. White lead is always the best choice 
for a medium with which to lighten other colors, and no 
pure color should be used for underpainting without first 
tinting it with white. 

Underpainting should avoid harsh, definite edges and 
outlining, primarily because these may interfere with the 
contours of the later-painted subject. And last, but most 
important, keep your underpainting simple and use the 
fewest possible colors. 


| have an old painting which is yellowed. How can 1 clear it? 


4 Darkened paintings are the result of being kept in 
attics, basements or on walls where little sunlight has 
reached them. While direct sunlight is harmful to any 
painting, indirect sunlight is beneficial. To clear away the 
yellow tint which characterizes old paintings, expose them 
for a few days to strong, but indirect sunlight. This will 
bleach them lighter. 


Is it safe to reuse a canvas or board? 


4 There’s no reason why you can’t paint over an old 
picture, if you prepare the surface properly. First, sand- 
paper away any raised blobs of dried pigment and make the 
surface smooth. Then put on a ground of lead white (or 
a tint). You may mix clay that has been ground in linseed 
oil with this lead white if you wish a still better ground 
over which to paint. If you do this, better first put a coating 
of retouch varnish over the old painting, so the clay & 
white lead mixture will stick. 


GRUMBACHER 


TUFFILM” 
ARTISTS’ SPRAY 
Protect your artwork with this 


specially formulated, tough, 
non-yellowing fine mist fixative. 


Only $1.95 for a large full can 
at all art stores 


476 W. 34th ST. 
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do our paintings 
wind up as 


Reap that “DIGIT 1D10T" at bay with 


a* 


porress 


OW to se? up a ceramic studio, launch your 


business and market your wares. Virtually 
everything the newcomer to the commercial 
field will need to know, including valuable data 
on such diverse products as ceramic sculpture, 
tiie making, glazes, molds. Full details on fi- 
censing, taxes, estimating costs, etc. The kind 
of book every ceramist will use time and again. 


Economically priced at $2.95 


STERLING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 


* Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. 


® Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Meml 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


PAINTING- 


How-to-do-it! 
64 Pages...and 
COLOR WHEEL 


Real lessons with 
full color and step- 
by-step illustrations 


@ FIGURE PAINTING 

© PORTRAIT PAINTING 
STILL-LIFE 

LANDSCAPE 

© COLOR MIXING 

TECHNIQUES 


by RALPH FABRI, N.A. 
only 


AT YOUR 


FAVORITE 
ART STORE 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY 


476 WEST 34th STREET 


GRUMBACHER 


INC, 


NEW YORK | 


artist's and educator's 


birthday calendar 


Have you a birthdate-mate in the 
world of art-education? Heres a 
list of people you know who were 
born during November and De. 
cember. 

Why not drop them oa greeting, 
c/o this column? We'll be happy 
to forward your letters. Mail di- 
rectly to: 

Michael M. Engel, 5th floor, 460 
West 34th St., N. Y. 1, WN. Y. 
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november 


Ist Lemuel Palmer, one of America’s top naturalist-artists whose bird 
paintings hang in many museums. Now a successful engineer in Houston, 
Tex. 2nd Ernest Fiene, honorary president of Artists Equity and in- 
structor of painting with Art Students League of N. Y. Member of National 
Academy. 3rd Lois Mailou Jones, winner of 14 awards in art, now 
Asst. Prof. of Design at Howard University, Wash, D. C. 4th Luigi 
Lucioni, native of Italy, and now member of National Academy of De- 
sign. Brilliant etcher and painter, he is well represented in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum in London. 5th Jean Goodwin Ames, prize-winning 
ceramist and art instructor at Scripps and Claremont Colleges in her 
native California. 6th Leon Kroll, N.A., Vice-Pres. of National Institute 
of Arts & Letters and muralist for Dept. of Justice and War Memorial 
at Worcester, Mass. 7th Duard Walter Laging, Chairman of Dept. of 
Art at Univ. of Nebraska and head of the museum and art galleries 
there. Best known for his etchings. 8th Ernest Thorne Thompson, of 
Canada, who now heads the art dept. at the College of New Rochelle. 
His work hangs in the Paris National Library. 9th Elena de Helle- 
branth, of Hungary, well-known for both her painting and writing, whose 
work can be seen in the Smithsonian and also in the collection of Florida 
Southern College. 10th Gustave Cimiotti, Salmagundi Club member and 
former Director of Newark School of Fine & Industrial Arts (America’s 
largest art school). 1th Josef Vincent Lombardo: sculptor, former 
Chairman of art dept. at Queen's College and art consultant for Prang 
Publishers. Author of many books on sculpture and drawing technique. 
12th Edward E. Rannells, Prof. of Art at Univ. of Kentucky. Missouri-born 
Harvard graduate, whose writing appears in numerous art educational 
magazines. 13th Eva S. Zeisel, designer-teacher-lecturer from Budapest. 
Now industrial art teacher at Pratt Institute, she has exhibited at Paris 
Salon and N. Y. World’s Fair. 14th Lionel C. Algoren, former student 
at Minneapolis School of Fine Arts who has become nationally famed 
industrial designer in the TV-furniture field. 15th Helen Muniak, Polish- 
born fashion artist and teacher in that subject at C.C.N.Y.’s School of 
General Studies. Her recent oil painting won an award in the Florida 
International Art Exhibition. 16th Virginia C. Bergling, artist-writer- 
author whose specialty is heraldry and jewelry design. 17th Reynold H. 
Weidenaar, one of the country’s finest etchers, Guggenheim Fellowship 
winner, holder of more than 25 gold medals, and still in his thirties. 
Member of Design Magazine's Editorial Board. 18th John Paul Jones, 
lowan who instructs in art at Univ. of Oklahoma. Recent winner of 
Tiffany Foundation Art Award. 19th Frank L. Allen, formerly instructor 
at Cranbrook Academy of Art, longtime head of design dept. at Mass. 
School of Art. 20th Leon Hovsepian, muralist and art educator at Wor- 
cester Museum School. Did greatly admired alterpiece at Worcester Holy 
Trinity Church. 21st Andre Racz of Rumania, who, in addition to a 
successful career as etcher, painter and illustrator, has written seven 
books. Recently instructor at Columbia University’s School of Painting & 
Sculpture. 22nd Eileen Monaghan, winner of several watercolor awards. 
Married to fellow-watercolorist, Frederick Whitaker, resides in Norwalk, 
Conn. 23rd Robert Goidwater, top craftsman & lecturer, twice-winner 
of Guggenheim Fellowship and author of 4 books on art. Now Ass’t Prof. 
of Art, Queens College, L. |. Was editor of American Magazine of Art 
for five years (which has just ceased publication.) 24th Paul B. Arnold, 
winner of Ford Foundation Award in ‘52. Born in China, he now is Ass't 
Prof. of Fine Arts at Oberlin College, Ohio. 25th Paul E. Barr, Head of 
Art at Univ. of North Dakota since 1928. A Sorbonne graduate, he 1s 
author of book on creative lettering. 26th Mario Cooper, top magazine 
illustrator who has lately won fame as sculptor. Studied under Harvey 
Dunn, attended Chouinard and Otis Art Institutes in California. Born in 
Mexico City. 27th Jean Thoburn of Calcutta, India, who studied at 
Goucher College and Columbia Univ. A top watercolorist, she has illus- 
trated many books for children and currently instructs at Peabody High 
School in Pittsburgh. 28th Charles H. Alston, portraitist and mural 
painter. Columbia Univ. graduate, now teaches at Art Students league 
of N. Y. and at Lowe Art School. Regular illustrator for Fortune and 
New Yorker magazines. Native North Carolinian. 29th Elizabeth Not- 
tingham, Prof. of Art at Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Winner of 
McDowell Traveling Scholarship and Tiffany Foundation Fellowship and 
has exhibited widely with one-man shows. 30th Bernice Cram Gill, 
Art Editor for Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegram. One of few art critics 
who studied art. (first at Portland School of Fine Arts under Alexander 
Bower, then with Eliot O'Hara.) 
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december 


Ist Ruth Brall, sculptor who has completed a series of busts of noted 
American negros for the Schomberg Collection. Has won numerous awards 
and is continuing exhibitor. 2nd C. Paul Jennewein of Germany, whose 
sculpture can be found in many large cities, including at Dept. of jusiice 
Building in Wash.; British Building, Radio City; House of Representatives, 
Wash.; Brookgreen Gardens, S. C.; City Hall, Kansas City. 3rd Margo 
Allen, who studied in Rome ond at British Academy of Arts. Her bas- 
reliefs may be seen on board historic U. S. Frigate ‘Constitution’ and 
H.M.S. “Dragon.” Wife of Prof. Harry Shaw, art staff of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute in Lafayette. 4th R. W. Mulroney (the initials stand 
for Regina, Winifred). Native New Yorker and former student at Art 
Students League, who now heads the San Francisco art school which 
bears her name. 5th Charles M. West, Jr., former instructor of painting 
at John Herron Institute. Now resides in his home town of Centerville, 
Md. 6th Francis (Redford) Fast, top finger-painting expert, who was 
granted the unique distinction of a one-man show in this new art at 
the Washington National Museum. Living in Hillside, N. J. 7th Ralph 
Huntington McKelvey, former Director of Florida’s Clearwater Museum 
and more recently head of Sarasota Art Ass'n. 8th Doris Miller Johnson, 
Director of children’s art at Oakland (Calif.) Art Gallery since 1940, and 
Pres. of San Francisco Women Artists for four years. Has won many 
prizes in west coast exhibitions. 9th Stuart R. Purser, Arkansas-born 
muralist who formerly headed the Louisiana College Art Dept. and now 
holds the same position at Florida’s University in Gainsville. 10th Rico 
LeBrun of Naples, who teaches art in Los Angeles today. A 4-time Gug- 
genheim Fellowship winner, he has guest instructed at many leading west 
coast schools. 11th Stanley Woodward, who ranks among our leading 
marine artists and has won 14 medal honors. 12th Mildred Lucille Dur- 
fee, recent Director of Art for Phoenix Public Schools. A longtime mem- 
ber of the PAA, she also contributes regularly to various art magazines. 
13th Oscar Ogg, calligrapher and type expert who has authored several 
books on lettering. Now serves as art director and a vice-president for 
the Book-of-The-Month Club. Gained his B.S. in Architecture at the Univ. 
of Illinois. 14th Walter Emerson Baum, winner of sixteen awards and 
honors in painting, now Director of Allentown Museum of Art, and Baum 
Scheol at Allentown, Pa. Art critic for Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, re- 
siding in his native town of Sellersville, Pa. 115th Henry R. Hope, Chair- 
man of fine arts at Univ. of Indiana. A PhD from Harvard and presently 
member of UNESCO. 16th Robert S. Rogers, Director of Atlanta Art 
Institute. Exhibiting etcher and painter, he was born in Kansas. 17th 
Wilhelm R. W. Koehler, from Estonia, who has been Prof. of fine arts at 
the Fogg Museum of Harvard since 1934. Graduate of Univ. of Strass- 
burg. 18th Arthur E. Austin, Jr., former Director of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum and art instructor at Trinity College in Hartford, Conn. Current 
post: 7th year as Director, Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 19th 
Roy E. Wilhelm, Akron-born watercolorist and Pres. of Gloucester, Mass. 
North Shore Art Ass'n. 20th Francis Joseph Geck, designer-painter- 
etcher, and Assoc. Prof. in fine arts at Univ. of Colorado for the past 
23 years. 21st Amy Watson Wells, painter-designer-lecturer, who has 
instructed since 1930 at the School of Industrial Art in Trenton, N. J., 
the same school where she was a student. 22nd J.R.M. Paget-Fredericks, 
a student under John Singer Sargent who went on to fame as designer 
for Saddler Wells Ballet. Now Ass’t. Director of San Francisco Fine Arts 
Center and instructor of color & design for California College of Arts 
& Crafts. 23rd Emil Weddige, Canadian-born modernist. Assoc. Prof. 
of Printmaking & Design at Univ. of Michigan. Specializes in lithography 
and etching. 24th Stewart Klonis, Director of Art Student's League of 
N. Y., since 1946, and that institution’s President for the past twelve years. 
Has held post as member of art committee on the Fulbright Scholarship 
Awards since 1947. 25th Many celebrated artists and educators are 
Christmas babies. Included are: Noel Quinn, motion picture artist who 
won the Hallmark Christmas Card Award last year; Paul Manship, N. A., 
Minnesotan who heads the Institute of Arts & Letters and 
known sculptor; Alexander Kostello, 


is a well- 
lranian-born Head of Industrial De- 
sign at Pratt Institute; famed painting twins, Moses and Raphael Soyer; 
Colorado’s Charles C. Pollack, who is instructor in graphic arts at Michigan 
State College; Agnes Gilchrist, historian and lecturer at N.Y.U. 26th 
Razel Kapustin, Russian-born muralist who is also well-known as an easel 
painter. 27th Cliff Young, of the Society of Illustrators who has auth- 
ored two books on drawing drapery and figure drawing without models. 
Married to Charlotte Young, fashion illustrator and author of popular 
books on the subject. 28th James Mallory Willson, Instructor of drawing 
& painting at Norton School of Art in W. Palm Beach, Fla. Has won 
29th Arthur L. Harshman, designer-painter, 
Head of Design Control at Indiana Glass Co. since 1937. A native Hoosier. 
30th Jacob A. Elshin, who studied at the Russian Imperial Academy and 
who has won fame for his unique paintings in this country. Resides in 
Seattle. 31st Frederick Detwiller, N.A., author and painter who turned 
to this from a successful career as a lawyer. Past President Salmogundi 
Club. Native of Easton, Pa. & 
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several awards in etching. 


tent uth Pride... 


..and pride ourselves on the points 
of our Grumbacher #177 Brushes. 


Finest quality, 
selected pure red sable 


Keint 2... Split-proof, extra-fine, 
long tapered points 


Point 3... Sizes 000-14, seamless 
ferrules, lacquered handles 


4... Special design and 


construction 


Point 5... Priced right 


extra- 


000,00 


4 $1.76 ea. 
and 0 $ .88 ea. § 2.48 
1 99 6 3.03 
2 1.21 7 4.68 
3 1.49 8 6.05 


9 $ 8.25 ea. 


10 11.00 
11 13.75 
12 16.50 
14 22.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


INC. 


476 WEST 34th STREET 


M. GRUMBACHER 


__ spotlighting the 
ARTHRITIS 


SRUCATION 


The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 


N.Y. 1 


ious STONES $ 
: semi-precious 
Raw gems, cabs, baroques, unique culls From a few 
e cents ta a few dollars o 
e Exotic woods, african buffalo horn, books on jewelry e 
a making & gems, tools and supplies, filfings, silver o 
wire, @fc 
PREE: well illustrated, fact crammed catalog of data 
> supplies, art projects. Send today! r4 
? D 
SAM KRAMER 29 w. Bih PN. YUNY. 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 


ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden, 


are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina, 


Send 10c for 16- 


at leading dealers. 
“working in 


page handbook 
sculp-metal”’ 

the sculp-metal company 

701-C Investment Bidg., 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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“ ARTISTS’ 

WATER COLOR 
by 

GRUMBACHER 


THALO GREEN 


Brilliant, clean green 
for washes 
without hard edges. 


@ Transparent 
@ Permanent 


476 WEST 34th ST. NEW YORK 1 
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HOW TO MAKE POTTERY | 


by Muriel P. Turoff 
| Complete guide to the most useful art hobby 
250 illustrations clearly explain methods of 
forming, glazing, making jewelry, decorated | 


tiles, etc. Special section on ceramics for chil- 
dren. An ideal holiday gift, priced at only 


$2.75. (Order thru Design Book Service.) 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 


“The Jechnique of 
Advertising Production” 
by Thomas Blaine Stanley, M.A 


The Advertising Artist’s guidebook in 
meeting the demands of his profession 
Complete information on layout, photo- 
engraving methods, type, color, visuals, 
printing. 


$6.75 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. PUBLISHERS 


IMPROVED FIXATIF FOR ART WORK 


The newly developed Tuffilm fine mist spray an- 
swers the need of professionals for a non-yellowing, 
charcoal and pastel fixative. Unlike many fix prod- 
ucts on the market, Tuffilm remains clearly trans- 
parent despite rough handling and weathering ac- 
tion. It prevents fingerprints or smudges from mar- 
ring finished art work and combats corrosion or 
tarnish on metal surfaces, as well. A Grumbacher 
product, the 12 0z. container works on the pressure 
spray principle, saving the artist the usual problem 
of lung-power application. Available everywhere 
now at $1.95, 


happy holiday gift! « 
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“MY LIFE’S HISTORY” 


“4 GRANDMA MOSES 


> AD 


$3.50 ees 


a 
At 


A unique and richly enjoyable book, written by 
one of America’s most famous and_ best-loved 
women. In these pages, she tells—in a style which 
is as simple, colorful and appealing as her gay 
paintings—the story of her life. And what a story 
it is! 
Here is the wise and wonderful tale of a woman 
who, at the age of eighty, her hands so crippled 
by rheumatism that she could no longer do “fancy 
work,” took up painting for pleasure. ‘Today, at 
her childlike art has captivated the hearts of 
millions of people everywhere. 


A Illustrated with sixteen pages of Grandma 


owe 


% Moses’ favorite paintings, all in full color. A 
ie nostalgic and thoroughly captivating volume that 
3 will make a holiday gift which will be long appre- 


ciated 
(order thru Design's Book Service) 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Take a couple of small bottles, dip a paint brush into equal parts 
of imagination and Dek-All color—and you just might come up with 
something as appealing as Art Tanchon’s little angels. Mr. Tanchon came 
across the bottles quite accidently while rifling thru the bric-a-brac an 
art director somehow manages to collect on his desk. ‘Angels!’ we 
imagine he chortled, clicking his heels in mid-air. With the addition of 
cardboard wings and a few swoops of his brush, a cover subject was 
born, and now—come Christmas—the centerpiece on someone's holiday 
table will be that much brighter. Our thanks to American Crayon Co. for 
the colorful plates. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 


ae EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanferd University, Call- 
ornia 


DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Columbia University 

faculty member ‘‘Famous Artists Course."’ National magazine 
tor 

DESIGN: 

OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado 

CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art. 


DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida 


MATLACK PRICE: auther, teacher. Rhode Island School of Design 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N. Y¥. C€ 


MICHAEL M ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer. NOY 

ETCHING: 

REY NOLD H. WEIDENAAR Meeniber National Academy of Desig 
WORKSHOPS: 


VICTORIA BEDFORD, BETTS, Art Consultant. New York City, N. ¥ 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y¥ 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer fe Los Angeles 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


PALE (4008S Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle Wash 


MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado 


DR BETSY JANE WELLING: former Professor, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, Delaware. 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schoels, 
Wisconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor ef Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: All material submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered on a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no responsibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not 
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Books listed on this page have been approved by DESIGN as outstanding texts. Prices indicated are publisher's list prices. 
When the symbol %& appears before price, current subscribers to ‘Design’’ may order book at the discount indicated. If no specia! 
price is listed, write to us for quotation. Please enclose payment with order. (Schools and libraries may request later billing ) 


ORDER 
“DESIGN” 


BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 


THE HOLIDAY DRAWING BOOK: 
Pitman Publishers 


Mary B. Diller 
Retail Price: $2.75 
An elementary drawing guide of special value to the general 
art teacher who doesn’t happen to be a Michaelangelo. Shows how 
all sorts of objects and living things may be quickly sketched from 
basic geometric shapes. While not intended as a serious approach 
to fine art training, it should make drawing an easy delight for 
many youngsters. Many step-by-step drawings and holiday deco- 
rative hints 


% Subscriber price: $2.40. 


WHERE TO SELL HANDCRAFTS. Dorothy Glazer 
Cherles Branford Publisher Retail price: $2.25 

Excellent directory of markets throughout the U.S. where 
you can place your artcraft work on sale. Describes goods handled, 
commissions charged you, shipping information. Handy book for 
those who plan to earn income from their hobbies. 


w% Subscriber price: $1.80. 
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will prove invaluable to librarians, art depart- 
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subscribe to “Design.” In addition to stretching 
your purchasing dollars, all complexities of or- 
dering from many sources are eliminated for 
you. Simply choose the titles you wish to order, 
pay the discount price indicated, and forward 
your order to Design. 


OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sul- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
service. (Non-subscribers may order at = in- 
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since “Design” must pay publishers for you as your 
representative. 
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for postage and handling of foreign orders 
only.) 
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HISTORY OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT: Julia Berrall 
Studio Publications Retail Price: $6.50 

Illustrated history of floral decoration since the days of 
ancient Egypt and up to present times. Of particular value to deco- 
rators and window display artists. The many illustrations, some in 
full color, will be useful for the still life painter and china decorator. 
160 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.65. 


TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN: McLeish-Moody 
Studio Publications Retail Price: $4.50 

Up-to-the-minute revision of the best selling book of a number 
of years ago. Eight simple crafts that any child can understand, 
with full details for the use of the elementary teacher. Discusses 
painting, printing, embroidery, weaving, pottery, sculpture, wooden 
toys and cut paper art. 


% Subscriber price: $3.85. 


ART IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Sister Augusta Zimmer 
Catholic U. of America Press Retail Price: $3.00 

Teacher’s workbook and full details on setting up art projects. 
Written as an inspirational guide, its secular applications are adapt- 
able to the needs of all general art teachers. More than a how-to-do- 
it book; it also answers “why to do it.” 189 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $2.70. 


CERAMICS HANDBOOK: N. Richard Hyman 
Sterling Publishers Retail Price: $2.95 

Unusually complete coverage in all phases of ceramics, written 
and illustrated in crisp, magazine editorial style. Includes technical 
data on tools, clays, molds, ceramic decoration, glazing, sculpting, 
china painting, ules and a host of similar subjects. Excellent section 
on sources of supply and equipment. Hundreds of illustrations and 
mixing formulae. 144 pages 


% Subscriber price $2.65. 


SIMPLIFIED SHOW CARD WRITING: G. R. Havighorst 
Greenburg Publisher Retail Price: $3.50 

For the commercial artist and sign painter. Step-by-step guide 
of lettering procedures, fully illustrated. Many alphabets for class- 
room and workshop copying. Good text for schools who design and 
create their own signs. Handy spiral binder allows book to be 
propped upon during work. 


*% Subscriber price: $2.95 


GRANDMA MOSES—MY LIFE'S HISTORY: autobiography 
Horper & Bros. Retail price: $3.50 

A refreshing source of delight and inspiration for every Sun. 
day painter. This is a book by and about a little lady who took 
up painting when most people retire to the rocking chair. Now, 
at 93, her happy pictures are prized collector’s items. Sixteen of 
these nostalgic memories in oil illustrate a most informal text. 
Excellent choice as gift for those who paint for pleasure. 148 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $2.95. 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT: R. D. Cole & P. B. Starr 
Sterling Publishers Retail price: $2.95 

Recommended for all ceramic-hobbyists who want to place 
their talents on a cash basis. Describes how to earn income by 
making all types of ceramic ware, from costume jewelry to decor- 
ative tiles. Excellent listing of tools and equipment, with special 
section showing costs. Practical data on various techniques, in- 
cluding the all-important procedure for setting up a business. 186 


pages. 
% Subscriber price: $2.60. 


TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTION: Thomas 8. Stanley 
Prentice-Hall Publishers Retail price: $6.75 

Written for the practical use of professionals, this deluxe 
volume is recommended for every student planning to enter com- 
mercial art. Careful discussion of the problems faced in the agency 
and art service, including coverage on preparing visuals, :llustra- 
tions, printing and engraving. (Highlights from chapter on Color 
are basis of special article this issue of Design.) Profusely illus- 
trated in black & white and full color. 214 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.95 (educators and schools) 
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THE WAY OF WOOD ENGRAVING: Dorothea Braby 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publ. Retail Price: $4.50 
Those who work with block prints or illustrate books will find 
many hours of inspirational study in this technical, yet simple 
volume. Describes techniques of top practitioners of the art, tools, 
creation of block print repeats, enscribing of book plates, etc. 
Profusely illustrated. A well-engraved woodblock will last for a 
million or more impressions, which should prove sufhcient for any 
but the most zealous hobbyist. 


% Subscriber price: $3.85. 


LAMPSHADE MAKING: F. J. Christopher 
Dover Publications Retail Price: $1.50 

Full details and working illustrations on a popular craft. 
Nothing more need be added—the book tells all you're likely to 
want to know. 


% Subscriber price: $1.25. 


MASTERY OF OIL PAINTING Frederick Taubes 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $6.00 
A popular authority describes the secrets of how the old 
masters worked and what materials they used. Factual coverage on 
a subject usually treated in rhetorical manner. Modern science 
and michrochemical analysis is responsible for many of the valuable 
facts discussed in this volume. Many illustrations; 256 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.00. 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $3.00 

The first all-inclusive book on a contemporary art form which 
is sweeping the country. With the procedures described, anyone 
who is handy with simple tools and has a sense of design can create 
unusual decorations for home, class and business. (See article, 
this issue of Design.) 


% Subscriber price: $2.70. 


LACE & LACE MAKING: Marian Powys 

Charles Branford Co. Retail Price: $7.50 
A Consultant for the Metropolitan Museum of Art describes 

an ages-old craft in fullest detail, answering literally thousands of 

questions of interest to the practitioner. If lace is your field, this is 

the book for you. 

% Subscriber price: $6.65. 


TECHNIQUE OF FILM EDITING: Karel Reisz 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail Price: $7.50 
A british import in the technical book fiield which will prove 
invaluable to educators and commercial artists as well as the film 
maker for whom it is a working guide. Using script examples from 
popular motion pictures, the volume explains problems in _ the 
visualization and shooting of films for the theater, educational pur- 


poses and T.V. 288 pages 
Subscriber price: $6.50. 


HANDBOOK OF TV & FILM TECHNIQUE: Charies Curran 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $3.00 

Non-technical guide for people whose business is the de- 
velopment of television and theatrical films. Discusses production 
methods, techniques and development of a film from roughs to 
finish. Not strictly an art book; rather, a book for the commercial 
artist who wants to know how his field operates. 


% Subscriber price: $2.60. 


THE NEW STENCIL BOOK: Emmy Zweybruck 
Prang Publishers Retail price: $3.75 
Many of the striking textile and gift wrapping projects de- 
scribed in this issue of DESIGN were created by following the 
wonderfully simple procedures described by Professor Zweybruck 
in her book. It has become a valuable teaching aid and most prac- 
tical guide for educators and hobbyists. Excellent coverage in hand- 
decorating, child crafts, stenciling methods on fabric, glass and 
paper. Fully illustrated to make learning rapid and pleasurable 


% Subscriber price: $3.25. 


HOW TO BE AN ARTIST: Simon Lissim 
Funk Publishers Retail Price: $3.95 

If you have a certain talent in art but don’t know how to 
best apply it, this book may help you find yourself. In addition to 
bringing information on techniques, sources of supply, materials 
and working methods in many fields of fine and applied art, the 
author answers many questions that usually leave the art newcomer 
facing a blank wall. Do you need a studio? Who are the qualified 
sources for advice in technical work? What is basic equipment for 
working outdoors? Who buys? How can painting be adapted to 
textile, porcelain, greeting card design? Good, sound material for 
student and general art teacher in 212 pages 


% Subscriber price: $3.30. 


please turn to page 100 
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for would-be professionals . 


CHOOSING 
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PREPARING 
FOR A JOB 
IN ART 
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SELLING AND 
BUYING IN 
ART 


SUPPLIES 
AND ART 
MATERIALS 


simon | 


URN your potential talents to profitable use! Here 
is the advice of a practicing professional re has 
successfully sold and exhibited in the fields of ce- 
ramics, design and painting. A valuable handbook for 


the talented neweomer to art. 


$3.95 
WILFRED FUNK, PUBLISHERS, N.Y.C. 


retail price: 
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Pig 


by 
John Lynch 


retail price 


$3.00 


Construction and de- 
signing hints in metal, 
plastic, cardboard, wood 
& many other media. 


ERE is the first book to completely describe the 

making of a contemporary art form which has 
gained worldwide popularity. Mobiles are easy-to- 
make, excitingly different decorations. They are 
adaptable to a variety of uses; learn how to create 
them for home decoration, for commercial purposes 
and as serious exhibition pieces. 


TOOLS © MATERIALS © STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURES 


A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 
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SETTING WOODWORKING SHOP 


an enthusiastic group of young people prove it can be done with teamwork 


Adopted from special material in ‘Art in Catholic Secondary Schools’ (Cathelic U. of America Press, $3.00) 


sister st. laurence koehmstedt 


new lumber purchased for the tables was three two-by-ten 


W' built our own woodworking shop last fall. So can 
you. We started with very litthe-—just a brick build- 
ing with floor space twenty-eight feet by thirty-nine feet. 
It has exght windows plus two small ones in the doors. A 
sink is located near the exit. Double sockets are placed about 
every eight feet along the walls tor machinery, and a mas- 
ter switch controls the power, 

Since our academy was once a boarding school, the attic 
was a very nnportant source of supply for the new shop. 
Commodes were pulled out and carried to the shop to serve 
as tables, and they still are there, The drill press stands on 
one, the grinder on another, and four others offer desk 
and storage space. 

Used Jumber from around the premises was dragged into 
the shop, and by Christmas the salvaged pieces stood up 
mn the form of four “new” worktables, now equipped with 
quick-acting and screw vises. One was built with the as- 
sistance of the boys; one was made by a university student 
as his required practice work in industrial art; a third was 
built by volunteer help of unemployed men; and the fourth 
[| Inult myself. Other tables not wanted im the other de- 
partments were welcomed mto our shop. Lower shelves 
were put under all the tables to give storage space. The only 


OU 


inch planks for one table top. Planks across boxes served as 
chairs for the students. Our plank seats were finally re- 
placed by repaired chairs. These stand at one end of the 
room that serves as our classroom. Student lockers were 
made by stacking apple boxes, seven high, and hinging on 
discarded doors trom old clothes lockers. 


EASY LOCATION OF TOOLS 

The tool panel, four feet by six feet, once the support of 
a basket used in basketball, now is filled with planes, ham- 
mers, saws, squares, chisels, files, drills, nail-sets, center 
punches, and eight hand brushes for cleaning tables and 
machinery. Back of each tool and brush is its silhouette 
painted in red, so one can see at a glance whether a tool is 
niuissing or not. If a tool is missing we see “red.” A smaller 
tool «anel, once a door found in the attic, holds the turning 
lathe tools. 

Bulletin boards made of scraps of beaver board hold our 
plans and literature regarding the use of the power ma- 
chinery. 

Across the top of the long blackboard at the end of the 
room we posted caution signs, like: “Keep your eves on 
what you're doing,” “Play Fair,” “An ounce of prevention 


TOOLS FOR SMALL 
PROJECTS 


are shown here and 
are handy’ items for 
working buttons, mold- 
ings, etc. Glue is for 
joining pieces and sand- 
paper should be used 
prior to gluing or 
pointing and varnishing. 


Doris Thomas photo. from “Creative 
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Is better than a pound of cure.” 

Four lumber racks on casters hold our wood. The floor 
of one of these 1s an old discarded door. Another ts a three 
decker rack made by sawing into three sections a piece of 
abandoned fencing that once was around a hockey field. 

Our choice pieces of oak are kept in what was once a 
garbage box with a cover. This box had served its term 
and was standing in line to be picked up by the garbage 
collector. It looked as though it could serve us in the shop, 
so it was carried in, washed with hylex, repaired, painted 
green, and supplied with casters. An old victrola case 1s 
our bookcase. 

Qur power machinery is as follows: twenty-four-inch 
Scroll Saw, fourteen-inch Band Saw, twelve-inch wood 
Lathe, six-inch Jointer, fourteen-inch Bench Type Drill 
Press, eight-inch Tilting Arbor CircularSaw (Homecratt), 
Disc Sander used on lathe, Bench Type Tool Grinder, 
and a Porter Cable Belt Sander. With the exception of the 
last two, the tools are all Delta) Machines, made in Mil 
waukee. 


HOW POWER TOOLS CAN BE FINANCED 

‘To tinance the year’s work each student is assessed ten 
dollars. This is distributed as follows: Two dollars 1s 
considered a fee for electricity, five dollars for lumber 
given them (this year each student was given sixteen square 
feet of exterior plywood) and the remainder is applied on 
nails, screws, glues, sandpaper, filler, finishes, wear on and 
repairs of machinery. 

Besides the sixteen square feet of plywood the students 
have access to mixed lumber on the racks. 

The text used is Units in Hand Woodworking by Doug- 
las and Roberts, published by McCormick Mathers, Wich. 
ita, Kansas. The book’ retails at one dollar. Interested read 
ers should order directly from that publisher. 

The neighboring cabinet maker has been a great help 


PROPER TOOLS mean 
efficient work that 
proves more econom. 
ical than would the 
substitution of 
makeshift equipment. 


OFFICIAL DELTA SCHOOL ZHOP PLAN 
FOR “TODAY” 
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to us. Krom the lumber he discards, we choose what we can 
use. His used, discarded belt sanders too are collected. 
These are far superior to sandpaper, and they are especially 
good for lathe sanding. 

A finish that retains the natural quality of the wood, and 
can be used in a room without collecting particles of dust 
is put out by General Finish Sales and Services, Milwaukee, 
1548 W. Bruce Street. 

A glue which we have found very good, because of its 
quick drying and holding power, is I-lmer’s Glue, put out 
by Borden Manufacturers, New York. Its only drawback 
is that it is water soluble. Where water resistance is de 
sired we use Weldwood. 

The students are free to choose their projects, but while 
some know exactly what they want to make, many welcome 
sugyestions. 

The use and care of hand tools should be learned before 
students begin to use power machines. It 1s important to 
learn how to sharpen a plane, a saw, a chisel, and a drill 
Int. The use of the try square and plane are especially im 
portant, 

WIDE VARIETY OF PROJECTS 

Projects the students have made are: rocking horses, 
duck rockers (child's) rocker), lamps, pedestals, candle 
holders, letter holders, tle racks, magazine racks, coffee 
tables, book shelves, corner and sidewall shelves, telephone 
chair and stand (chatter box), shadow boxes (using old 
picture frames for the front ornamental piece), waste paper 
baskets, nut bowls and mallets, bird houses, pull Loy s, boxes, 
jigsaw puzzles, an original hockey game, revolving diction 
ary stands for the library, pair of pedestals for the chapel, 
floor lecturns for the classrooms, and portable lecturns for 
the classrooms. 

Large sanding jobs have been done for the school by 
the boys. They have sanded many desks and tables using 
the Porter Cable Sander. The Porter Cable Sander is used 
tor Ing jobs only, not for ordimary pieces made in the shop. 


WOODCARVERS 
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Straignt Gouges 


Long BENG GOUuges 


Short Bend Chisel 


Snort Bend Rignt Skew AISO Left Skew 


At the end of each period, the clean-up work 1s assigned 
automatically by a revolving chart that gives each student 
a new job each week. There can be no argument about who 
will do what; the chart never makes a mistake. This chart 
is made up of two concentric paper dises, the radius ot the 
bottom one bemg about twice that of the upper one. On 
the top one, which rotates, are the names of the students, 
and on the outer portion of the lower disc are written the 
jobs. There must be as many jobs as there are students im 
the class. 

HOW TO INSURE SAFETY AND DELEGATE AUTHORITY 

ne student acts as foreman, and each week a new tore 
man takes over. Every student will get his turn at being 
foreman-—as well as at the sweeping. The foreman’s job 
at the beginning of the period 1s to unlock the lockers and 
turn on the power at the master switch. Five minutes be 
fore the end of the period, he calls the signal, “power,” and 
turns off the master switch, scatters our homemade sweep 
Ing compound (sawdust soaked in water), so the sweepers 
can get started. All must stop work at the signal and get 
at their clean-up jobs. The foreman is the last man out. 
setore he leaves he must check the switches, lock windows 
and lockers, and, if his men were negligent, he must suppl 
the deficiency. The next day he wall be on the alert. 

This practice gives everyone an opportunity to see clearly, 
without bemg told, that unless each one shoulders his re- 
sponsibility someone else must suffer. Fair play and justice 
in dealing with his fellow classmates is a lesson learned 
hourly in a shop. 

In the work of building, he has seen the need for clear 
thinking and the futility of impatience and anger. The lack 
of clear thinking, impatience, and anger result in waste otf 
time and materials, and sometimes even are the cause of 
accidents. 

lor these boys, interest in making things has been sub 
stituted for ammlessness. The joy that comes from mastery 

Please turn to page 100 


TOOLS 
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these are your basic power tools for woodworking 


“FI MEC RAF 
Hill. it takes about $1,200 to set up a well-equipped wood- 
working shop, the tools are permanent fixtures and will pay 

tor themselves very quickly. Five of the basic pieces and accessories 

are shown. The breakdown 

1.10" tilting arbor circular saw ($272.50) with 1 horsepower, 

single phase motor ($85.00),. plus switch ($4.25.) Accessories 


should include: dado head and series of varired-width blades ($21.95). 
extra blades are: smooth cutting planer blade rip) blade 


($3.65): and cross-cutting blade ($3.65) 

2. 14” drill press (floor model type at S112) and 1/3 lip. motor 
($34.95). Extra shaping and routing accessories are about $50. 
3. 14° hand saw ($1601.25) with steel stand), and a 1/3 hip. motor 
4. lour-speed wood turning lathe ($124.30) and 1/3) motor 
($34.95). with additional accessories costing about S35 

§. 24" scroll saw with steel stand ($124.30) and 1/4 hip. motor 
($24.95). plus SIO worth of saw blades 

Prices are tor Delta power tools mentioned im article. To complet: 
your outliy you should add sets of common hand tools like chisels, 
Jigsaws, hammers, ete. a 


14” DRILL PRESS, with router bit, for ornamental work 


14” BAND SAW cuts multiple curves | 

24” SCROLL SAW is handy tool for cutting curves and intricate work. 10” CIRCULAR SAW with tilting arbor and moulding cutterheacd 
ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY DELTA POWER TOOLS . 
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student-teacher section 


LETS HAVE MORE 


color, pattern and form add depth to your projects 


Hl. use of paper, paste and paint as materials for crea- 
e tive expression provides the art hobbyist with a most 
popular torm of creative expression—the three dimensional 
papier mache, Most people are familar with the process, 
which after all is only modeling with wet paper to which 
paste has been added. This can be done by wadding up old 
newspapers, tving the form with string, and finishing with 
pasted strips of newspaper, toweling, tissue paper, or a coat 
es of plaster of paris. Others prefer the pulp method of tearing 


= by up bits of paper, soaking them in water for a few hours, 
| adding paste, and then modeling the form. The process 

pauline johnson is so simple that it occasionally baffles those who are un- 
| fanuhiar with it. They expect a complicated, intricate pro- 
‘ cedure involving expensive materials. 


Associate Professor of Art, University of Washington . 
One of our local professors ina school of dentistry wanted 


to model a tooth about three feet in height to use as a model 
while lecturing to his classes. When he discovered this could 
he done with a few common materials, using chicken wire 
to shape the form, he expressed amazement at the simplicity 
; of the process. He also recalled that as a youngster in Swit- 
| zerland, where fuel is searce, his family had pressed wet 
paper into molds and made bricks for burning in the fire, 
and that this was really the same idea. 

In using papier mache as an art form, thought should be 
given to design quality. Sometimes there is an attempt to be 
creative without applying the principles which make for art 
and the results are usually unsatisfactory. Or there may be 
too much stress on imitation, with the too common result 
of ending up with only a copy of a nature form and no 
creative experience. 

When creating in a three dimensional material, the de- 
signer experiences a problem in form and needs to approach 
the project from that angle. You can simplify by using a 
geometric shape, like the cylinder, sphere, pyramid or cube. 
These have to be related harmoniously and balanced to 
achieve a unified result. Movement of line direction 1s con- 
sidered, Non-essential details of features and other parts 
are simplified or omitted. 

In addition to a form experience, the papier mache artist 
must consider color and pattern, both of which are an inte- 
gral part of the whole conception, Modified hues are usually 
more effective than pure color, and there can be contrast in 
light and dark, as well as variety in intensity. For example, 
the horse in the photograph is painted brown, with black 
lines and spots and tail. All minor features are omitted and 
the pattern serves to strengthen the structural form of the 
animal, 
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Pattern is quite important m= papier mache. It) should 
contribute to the structural elements. Ino the examples 
shown, very simple lines and shapes are utilized. They are 
adapted to the surface shape of the figure in such a way as 
to conform to the available space. You achieve unity through 
repetition of line and shape, and enough variety must be 
secured to relieve monotony. Sometimes the use of two 
shapes, such as lines and spots, 1s all that is necessary to do 
the trick. Or one shape can be placed within another. 

In the sea gull example the line pattern is repeated, but 
it changes sufficiently to create variety. The foot shape is 
repeated in the bird’s bill, and the spot of the eve picks up 
the spots on the breast. The colors used in this case were 
dove gray and yellow. 

sv giving thought to these three aspects of design (form, 
pattern, and color), a more satisfying experience will result 
and more art can be brought into crafts. These rules do not 
rob a student of the chance to be creative. Instead, it makes 
him more art conscious, and increases his growth in appre- 
ciation, understanding, and knowledge of art. 4 
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SPATTER CARDS 


make your own holiday cards 


VIERY year about this time, the art teacher starts think- 

ing about pre-Christmas projects. A perennial “natural” 
is the creation of personalized greeting cards and book- 
plates. And a wonderful adventure in self-made art it can 
be providing you think ahead. 


Spatter technique can be practiced by all student. age 
levels. Less experienced youngsters can use nature forms 
as oa hind of stencil; more advanced students may add 
frechand drawing to the project. All that is required in 
the line of matenals are: a toothbrush; bottle of drawine 
ink; ordinary table knite, and a saucer to hold the ink. 


Lets say the project is to make greeting cards. Nature 
lormis are always good subjects with which to make spat 
ler priuits Several weeks betore the project is to be started, 
we take a hike through the local woods and collect: mter 
esting sprays of fir, spruce, and redwood perhaps 
a handiul ot Chiristmas-like ferns. These are all relativels 
Hat atems and they should be made flatter by pressing them 


hetween sheets of newspaper, moderately weighted. As 


by WILLIAM S. RICE 


and book plates this easy way 


the weeks pass they will dry and make excellent: stencils. 
l'resh specimens tend to curl up when you spray ink over 
them, which is the first step in making the cards or book- 
plates. for this reason, vou wall find it worthwhile to gather 
your specimens well ahead of time. 


CREATING A THEME 

If you plan to make a set of bookplates, your theme will 
depend upon who is to receive the gift. Try to symbolize 
the recipient's name, occupation or similar status im your 
design. A bookplate that 1s well made is always a welcome 
litthe gift and you should present a set of a dozen or so, 
nicely wrapped and carefully dried for protesstonal ap- 
pearance. Bookplates usually contain the scrolled) words : 
Kev Libris (i.e. from the library of ... ), a small, decorative 
Wustration and ample space in which the name of the book 
owner may be printed or written. (Adult hobbyists may 
find it reasonably mexpensive to have the printed portions 
set in type by a local print jobber, but this is only recom 
please turn to page 94 
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SCRAP-PILE WINTER FLOWERS 


bits of “this and that’ can become 
unusua winter holiday decorations 


by 


maria k. gerstman 


PHOTOS BY HERBERT GERSTMAN 


ERE’S a wintertime project that can make you forget 
the sweltering of Indian summer and get a head start 
on the Christmas holidays to come. 


lower designs that sparkle and look as cool as icicles 
all from scraps of wire, aluminum toil and bits of odds and 
ends. An exciting project for youngsters and readily adapt- 
able for window display and similar decorative purposes. 
Here’s how one teacher successfully planned a session in 
pseudo-flower designing. 


The students spent an afternoon hour walking through 
the countryside, seeking natural flower forms that would 
serve as models for imaginative interpretation. Each = stu- 
dent made sketches of things that interested him; when 
the class reconvened, the sketches were examined and dis- 
cussed. Individual projects were assigned and each student 
was given a choice of scrap materials which had been ac- 
cumulated by the teacher. These consisted of oddly shaped 
twigs, colored aluminum foil from candy wrappers, bits of 
styrofoam (obtained from the junk box of a local store’s dis- 
play department), milk bottle caps, used flash bulbs and pipe 
cleaners. In addition the art budget permitted purchase of 
several sheets of lace-type aluminum foil (which comes in 
a wide variety of hues) and a reel of #30 wire. The cup- 
board gave up other standard items of equipment—scissors 
for each student, and cotton, plaster of paris and jars of 
gold and silver paint. 


leach student twisted and prepared the oddments which 
were to shape his winter floral design. Blossoms were made 
of milk bottle caps, and buttons (covered with foil) which 
were strung on wire. A few students used flash bulbs for 
their plant forms. The assembled flowers were then painted 
or glazed and then stuck on twisted wire stems into the 
bases of styrofoam or plaster of paris. Tufts of cotton sug- 
gested snow on a few plants. kor added glitter, the alum- 
inum foil was wrapped or twisted into the twigs and flower 
shapes. Larger leaves were constructed by cutting out pat- 
terns from lace-type foil, which was found most suitable 

because of its light weight and ability to retain shape. 
please turn to page 99 


WINTER FLOWERS made of wire, aluminum foil, scraps and styrofoam. 
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had always liked to paint, but only little pictures, for 

Christmas gifts and things like that. Thomas (my hus- 
hand) had never talked about my painting, he thought it 
was foolish. But one night, a few weeks before his death, 
he came in, it was after candlelight, and he asked, “Who 
did that painting?” And I thought it was one of my sister's 
paintings, so | said, “I don't know, must be one of my 
sister's.” He said, “That’s really good, that behind the 
stove.” Then | knew it was the one | had just painted. 
“Oh,” LT said, “that isn’t much.” “No, that’s real good.” 
And then he just couldn’t keep away the last few weeks, 
when | started to do a little painting, he was right there 
watching and liked it so much. 

[| am not superstitious or anything like that. But there 
is something like an overruling power. | never thought 
that | would do such work, | never know how I’m going 
to paint until [start in; something tells me what to go 
right on and do. | have always thought ever since, | won- 
der Wo he has come back. | wonder if he is watching over 
mie, 

| started to paint in my old age, one might say, though 
l had painted a few pictures before. My sister, Celestia, 
came down one day and saw my worsted pictures and 
said: “IT think you could paint better and faster than you 
could do worsted pictures.” So [ did, and painted for 
pleasure, to keep busy and to pass the time away, but | 
thought of it no more than of doing fancy work. 


When [ had quite a few paintings on hand, someone 
suggested that I send them down to the old Thomas’ drug 
store in Hoosick Falls, so | tried that. | also exhibited a 
few at the Cambridge Fair with some canned fruits and 
raspberry jam. T won a prize for my fruit and jam, but no 


Highlights from: ‘Grandma Moses, My Life's History’"’ (Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
Text edited by Otto Kallir, Director of Galerie St. 


$3.50) 


sentatives for Grandma Moses. 


All reproductions accompanying 
through the courtesy of Grandma Moses Properties, inc. 


this 


HAPPY ART 


93, grandma moses still paints for pleasure 


feature are copyrighted and were made available 
and the Galerie St. Etienne, N. Y. C. 


special 


pictures. 

And then, one day, a Mr. Louis J. Caldor of New York 
City, an engineer and art collector, passing through the 
town of Hoosick Falls, saw and bought my paintings. Fle 
wanted to know who had painted them, and they told him 
it was an old woman that was living down on the Cam- 
bridge Road by the name of Anna Mary Moses. So when 
|! came home that night, Dorothy said: “If you had been 
here, you could have sold all your paintings, there was a 
man here looking for them, and he will be back in the morn- 
ing to see them. I told him how many you had.” She thought 
| had about ten, something like that. 

Well, I didn’t sleep much that night, I tried to think 
where [| had any paintings and what they were. I knew I 
didn't have many, but I thought towards morning of a 
painting | had started on after house cleaning days, when | 
found an old canvas and frame, and | thought [ had painted 
a picture on it of Virginia. It was quite large and | thought 
if | can find frames in the morning | can cut that right in 
two and make two pictures, which | did, and by so doing 
[| had the ten pictures for him when he came. | did it 
so it wouldn't get Dorothy in the doghouse. But he didn’t 
discover the one | had cut in two for about a year, then 
he wanted to know what made me cut my best picture in 
two. | told him, it’s just Scotch thrift. 

When [ first commenced to paint with oil, I thought 
every painting would be my last one, so I was not so in- 
terested. Then the requests commenced to come for this 
one and that one. “Paint me one just like that one!” So 
| have painted on and on. [ think [ am doing better work 
than at first, but it is owing to better brushes and paint. 
The brushes help greatly, I can get now little brushes | 

please turn to page 98 
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SNOWBALLING 


Reproduction from Grandma Moses My Life 


‘We had a very deep snow that year, and while it was falling 


sleigh. We would all climb into it onto a lot of straw and blanket 
on through the 


woods, and oh! that was grand to drive under 
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BASIC SHAPES 


a graphic shorthand that makes elementary art an adventure 
illustrations courtesy ‘The Holiday Drawing Book’ 
A by Mory Black Diller (Pitman, $2.75) 
report by kK you're no Michelangelo and elementary art is among 
the courses you teach, here’s a form of drawing-shorthand 
michael m. engel that will enchant young pupils and instill in them a common 
| sense approach to design. 
ef All art derives from basic forms; the circle, oval, ellipse, 
square, rectangle and triangle. Learning to discover these 
shapes in everyday objects is an adventure in itself. With 
" a bit of practice your students can recognize them every- 
E ~— where. Draw the basic shape, add characteristic details 


and you have an excellent representation, 

Teacher, Mary Black Diller has been delighting young- 
sters with her art-shorthand for vears and recently decided 
to incorporate a host of ideas in a handbook just released 
by Pitman: “The [Holiday Drawing Book.” It is not a copy 
book; rather, it concerns itself with analyzing forms and 
then reducing them to simple constructions. 

The idea is not new. Far back in the 13th Century, Giotto 
did it first! When this brilliant artist was invited to enter 
a competition for the Pope’s art commission, he submitted a 
careful drawing—of a simple circle. The Pontiff easily 
understood that simple, basic shape and the careful training 
of hand and eye which made its execution possible. Giotto 
won the commission and went on to become the finest paint- 
er of his century. 

The discovering of basic shapes makes a fine classroom 
project. For example, point out familiar objects around the 
room—a vase of flowers; a stuffed bird or animal from 
nature study ; have the children identify its shape by merely 
drawing the appropriate form—circle, triangle, ellipse. This 
is an early step in using the “helping shapes” (as Mary 
Black Diller calls them.) Next, you might repeat the identi 
fication game with subjects outside the window —birds im 
flight, the school bus, trees. Then, when the project 1s well 
under way, you can have each student choose a specitic ob 
ject and sketch its helping shape, finally adding the char- 
acteristic details as well. 


AN ADULT USE FOR “HELPING SHAPES” 

Jasic shape drawing has been previously described as 
no substitute for serious art training, but rather, as a form 
of graphic shorthand for the educator with only a general 
art background. [t can be used in another practical manner 
by the lecturer. Chalk talks are always popular; they can 
he spiced by rapid sketching of recognizable objects. Know!) 
edge of basic shapes makes it possible for even a tyro to 
sketch well while talking. 

Years ago, while a student at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Mary Diller was called upon to sketch a lovely 
Spanish model wearing the most attractive pair of scarlet 
satin slippers she had ever seen. “IT was impatient to get 


BASIC SHAPE, CIRCLE please turn to page 99 
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TRIANGLE AND OVAL TRIANGLE 
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AUTHOR JOHN LYNCH turns out an average of 
two hundred mobiles a month with aid of art stu 
dents, in his Greenwich Village studio 


have very little tradition or history behind 
them. They are a new art torm. The tirst one to bear 
the name was created by Alexander Calder just a few years 
avo. He may be considered the father of the mobile, having 
given oats whole general direction and specitic style. 

Moliles are related to sculpture, lor thes are three di 
mensional, But they are also kin to the tlelds of pamting, 
drawing and design and their creation is a wonderful ex 
ercise tor any art student, regardless ot age. That they make 
excellent decorative pieces is clearly evidenced by their ap 
pearance im hotel lobbies, restaurants, playrooms, nurseries 
and trathe-stopping store window displays. They are 
also oan accepted tor sermous art 

The tools you will use in making mobiles are simple ones : 
cardboard, plastic or metal cut outs, plers, wire, pamt and 
string. 

By using your imagination vou can come up with a wide 
variety of subyeets, trom: literal trgures to abstract) shapes 
that slowly turn and sway in the lightest breeze. The mobil 
has added movement to art 


adapted from material in How To Make Mobiles (‘Studio Publications, $3.00) 


by 


john lynch 


THESE ARE THE MATERIALS 


Cardboard: illistration or poster board two or more 
thicknesses, Avoid very thin board which ts lable to warp 
easily, or too thick a board which ts difficult to cut with a 
clean edge. The cardboard may be painted to any color 
combination desired 


Sheet metal: thicknesses are recommended; 006 “Tag 
vers tin” and O12 [.C. There are also several heavier 
weights. OISNN, and O22XXXX. 
These are measurements in thousandths of an inch thick 
ness. The first two mentioned, however, may be cut as 
easily as ordinary cardboard, 1 you use a metal shears. All 
these tin sheets are available at your local hardware. store. 
Wires No. 12, 14, 16 and 19 gauge galvanized iron wire ts 
mexpensive and easy to handle. Hardware stores sell it im 
one or five pound coils at approximately 35c¢ to 40c per 
pound, Don't use aluminum, copper, brass or steel wire ; 
these are expensive and hard to handle. 


thread: Nylon thread or thin nylon tishing Ime strong, 
hehtweieht and attractive. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR EXPERIMENTING 


Weed: use Jalsa of the type that comes in model airplane 
kits. Wood veneers too are manufactured in’ thin’ strips 
which can be shaped and bent. They can be cut with a 
coping saw and glued with Duco cement, 


Plaster of Paris: Citi be poured into molds or cardboard boxes 
to form simple, geometric forms. Milk contamers too make 
good molds when the plaster of Paris 1s poured im and 


COLORED GLASS FISH contains bits of diamond 


shaped glass suspended in wire outline. 
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hardens. The wax in these contamers allows vou to easily 
remove the hardened torm. 


Plastic: Sheets come imi 1O to 20 gauge and are easily cut with 
ordinary scissors when they are warm (Le. at room tem 
perature, When colder than AVOCTALC they are brittle when 
too warm they may sag. Sheets of plastic (20° x 50°) cost 
about Slo to $2.00, depending on thickness and quality. 
Plastic pieces are glued to one another with acetone, Duco 


cement or maid polish remover. Plastie comes im clear tints! 


orm a wide variety of colors. 


Glass: Try expermmental niobiles stamed lass. 
It comes m various colors as sheets measuring IS” x. 24° 
or larger. Depending on the quality, color and source (some 
are colored vlass costs trom: 40¢ to S4.00 per 
square toot. This type of project is not tor children, being 
reserved tor more skilled crattsmen who can cut glass ex 
pertly. Glass is fastened to the armis of a mobile by wrapping 
the bits with fine wire (26 gauge) and attaching a small 
Wire ring, 

Paint: Poster pat is good tor cardboard mobiles. Use that 
oil pamt on metal Have a supply of turpentine on hand 
Whenever vou tise oil pamts, for removing stams and drip MOBILES INVADE TOYLAND: popularity of con 
Piss. temporary art form is evidenced by arrival of an 
“assemble it yourself” kit on juvenile market. Be 


low, the “Swing Ding,’ for playroom and nursery 
can use to make your mobiles. Just make sure it is not too nen 


heavy and will hold its shape. 


Miscellaneous moterials: “| is almost no to what vou 


TOOLS FOR MAKING MOBILES COMMERCIAL MOBILES have recently invaded the : 
hotel and restaurant fields. Below is a form of 
Pliers: Long nosed pliers (3 or 4 inches) with a wire cutter luminescent design which indicates how either a 
at the side. freely suspended mobile or a permanently affixed 
plastic form can set off a mural background 
Metal sheors: Straight (tismuths) or with curved blades es (Hotel Sherman's “Well of the Sea” by artist 


(please turn page) Richard Koppe.) 
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attachment loop 


ASSEMBLING CARDBOARD MOBILE: cut cut shapes have small holes 
punched in them at balancing points. Galvanized wire is then curved 
and looped at ends. It will hook into small wire rings (1/4) and sus- 
pend the cut outs. 


FINDING BALANCE POINT on the wire arm is done by tying string near 
center and then shifting until weights balance. This is where you will 
bend wire and subsequently attach a second arm of mobile. 


LOOPING THE ARM: grasp balance point with pliers and bend wire back 
toward you over top of pliers. Make three-quarter loop, then shift pliers 
to top of loop and finish in same direction until full loop is made. 
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pecially made for cutting curves. For use on metal mobiles 
only. 


Scissors: Any heavy duty type such as those used in the 
kitchen or garden. These are handy for cardboard cutting. 


Mot knife: at) extra accessory tool for cutting sharp outlines 
on cardboard mobiles. 


Brushes: Several ¥ square-tipped, soft hair brushes are best 
for painting cardboard or metal mobiles. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A MOBILE 


The first step is to cut out the pieces of cardboard with 
scissors (on thin pieces) or mat knife and razor blade. 
Sketch the outline of your shapes on the cardboard and 
then cut it. If using abstract forms, avoid regular geometric 
shapes like circles and squares. These are monotonous. 

When you have cut out two or more shapes, find the 
balance point by sticking in a small pin and suspending 1t 
until it balances correctly. Then punch a neat hole im it 
about 1/8” below this balance point. The hole should be 
close to the edge of the shape, for it will later serve to hold 
a small metal ring thru which the mobile’s arm = wall be 
hooked. 

The wire arms from which the cut outs are suspended are 
made of galvanized iron wire. These are bent and affixed as 
shown in the step-by-step illustrations. Bend the wire 
neatly ; a series of bumpy bends looks awkward. The arms 
are of varying lengths, determined by the size of the cut 
outs which are to hang from the ends. 

Next, make several wire rings (about 1/4° diameter ), 
shaping them with pliers. Before pinching them closed, in- 
sert the rings in the little holes you have punched at the 
balance points of the cut outs. Then squeeze them tightly 
shut. 

The cut outs are now secured to the arm. When this is 
done, you will want to locate the balance point of the arm 
itself (see illustration). The important thing to remember 
is that the bent arm should point downward, with the bal- 
ance point higher than the two ends which have the cut 
outs hanging from them. 

Now, if you wish to add additional sets of cut outs to 
the first mobile group, simply repeat the procedure and 
fasten one end of each new arm to the balance point of 
another arm. The mobile will have a staggered effect, the 
design being determined by the weight of the various cut 
outs and ornaments you have used. leach additional arm 
will contain only one decoration, for the second end of the 
arm must be used for fastening to another arm. When 
your design is completed (as earlier planned in your sketch- 
ing), a piece of nylon cord is fastened through the balance 
loop of the top cut out and the mobile is hung to the ceiling. 


A FEW HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS FOR PROJECTS 


When Christmas nears, you may wish to create your own 
mobile gifts and decorations for the classroom or home. 
Following the procedure described in this article, simply 
substitute or include Christmas tree ornaments like the 
gaily colored balls, Santa Claus figures and candy canes 
which can be purchased at any five & ten, corner store and 
department store. Hang your mobiles in the doorway or 
foyer, as well as in any logical place where there is ample 
headroom and where a slight movement of the air will set 
them to turning. 

Ilementary level art classes can construct in cardboard, 
with the children doing their own original art work. The 

please turn to page 100 
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making silhouettes with saw and scissors 


I[LHOUETTE cutting is an elementary art project that 

has been turned to professional purposes by many a 
commercial artist. Since the application is basically within 
the grasp of even a very young student, the teacher who 
does not incorporate this technique into the class program 
is probably a rare bird. 

Your materials are few and inexpensive; scissors, black 
and colored papers and paper cement. Advanced students 
can add the use of tinsel, cellophanes and similar decorative 
papers which may include the vart-colored stock of gift 
wrapping papers. A silhouette effect need not be contined 
to solid hues. 

Recommended papers are: ordinary composition paper 
(for young artists), lithograph = stock, photo mounting 
paper, metallic stock and moderately heavy bristols, toned 
dark. The adhesive should be a type which can be erased 
without smudging. This makes paper or rubber cement 
your best bet. [f it 1s necessary to use white library paste, 
be caretul of applying too much and having it squeeze over 
the edges of the cutouts which vou will mount on a back 
ground sheet of contrasting color. 

Cut-outs obviously suggest holiday greeting cards, border 
decoration motifs for posters and book plates. 


WORKING TECHNIQUE 


Keep it simple. Avoid elaborately outlined silhouettes 
whose edges may fray or tear when pasted. Trace (or 
sketch) the theme onto your working surface and then cut 
out the silhouette with a sharp razor blade or scissors. Work 
from the interior portion of the design to the edges, leaving 
the outline for last. Trim roughly at first, then, when the 
cut-out is easily managable, lift it out of the waste stock 
and trim it more delicately to the tracing lines* Finally, 
apply a coating of cement to the back and another to the sur 
face of your mounting stock. Allow a few moments for both 
to partially dry, then position the silhouette and press it 
firmly down. [excess adhesive may then be rubbed away 
with a gum eraser, handkerchief or your tingers (providing 
they are clean!) 

The resulting contour-cuts offer a linear solution and this 
effect should be maintained. Do not add tones or elaborate 
details ; a silhouette is the goal. 

Cut-outs can be made as portrait profiles by mounting 
large sheets of paper on the wall and then placing the sub 
ject before this, with a strong light in front. The profile 


and PAPER. CUT-OUTS 


Jean Kennett 


shadow will be cast on the paper. Naturally, such a pro 
cedure requires the use of light paper or tracing paper, 
from which the outlines can be transterred to the cut-out 
stock. 

Kor younger classes, the best subject matter would be 
animal and birdlite, vehicles, trees, landscapes and sketches 
of tellow-students at work or play. 

More advanced projects may call tor sandwich silhou 
ettes; Le. the superimposition of one paper over another, 
so that different hued papers show through im lavers. Thus, 
a gold or silver foil background may have a black silhouette 
mounted on top of it, with a final outer border being cut 
of colored stock. Or a paper doily (place settings trom 


; please turn to page 95 
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Dorothy Harkins, prominent 
Cleverand artist and teacher, 
shown here with a few of her 
prize winning creations. li was 
in her classes that this tech- 
nique was discovered along 
with mumerous other crafts 


which she has made popular. 


a new creative thrill! 


article prepared by dorothy harkins 


seasons of the year attord better QP tor individual eXpression the art-crattsman, than do the Christ- 


mas Holidays. And creating your own gilt wrappings adds a personal touch to the offerings you place under that “spe- 


cal” someone's cliristuias tree, 

The decoration of Christmas wrapping papers is a fascinating experience. You can do such a project quickly and 
casily with mexpensive materials. The charming and varied papers shown here are all made from ordinary white gilt 
wrap paper, (available im stores every where) colored and “pamted” with Cravonex Crayons. Just lay the sheets down 
on a flat surtace (Vour hitchen table as pertect !) and brush oa little turpentine over the surtace. hile the stock 
Horst, apply vour colors: no additional preparation Is NECESSATY, Paint with broad, bold) strokes. Then vo over the back 
surface of the paper with a warm iron to blend in the results. While the area is stil warm, free-form designs or festive 
lettermy may be “etehed™ imio the paper to complete the overall ettect, 


hor amore luxurious note, sprinkle gold, silver or copper Crayonex shavings onto the paper.. Then, lay another 
sheet of plain paper over this and press a warm iron agamst the paper. The shavings will melt, releasing a stunning, 
metallic effect on both bottom: and top sheets. A touch of real sparkle can also be added by painting the area selected 
with glue and adding glitter or sequins. Both of these techniques may be combined to produce unusually dramatic results. 4 


THE WIDE ASSORTMENT of designs and color effects are only limited by your cwn imagination! The two designs below 
were made to simulate the popular finger painting and color etching technique. 
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Whether your taste be contemporary, tradi- 
tional or pure sentimental, you can find ex- 
pression in patterns like these. 


BRILLIANT AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS with smooth wax-like surfaces are 
so easy to secure with this rapid method of decoration. Dark and middle- 
toned papers are equally adaptable as light colors, since Crayonex Cray 
ons palette includes 48 hues, with gold, silver and copper! 


All wrapped up and ready to go! You will be 
cmazed how your paper designs will add to 
the festive air of the Christmas tree 
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He yreatest problem faced by a beginner in art 1s the ur- 

vent desire to “draw as well as somebody else.” This 
invariably leads to deliberate imitation. Although this may 
not be so bad in itself, it often acts as a noose which slowly 
strangles the life out of any attempted drawing, turning 
it into plodding, little tight lines. As a result, beginning 
art is as stiff as a ramrod. There is a solution, though 
sketch in the dark. 


Yes, literally, draw in the dark. Your art will be rapid, 
free and primarily in bold masses--there wall be no posst- 


bility of surface imitation. 


The suggestion is a flexible one; elementary age chil 
dren should simply have projects which allow them to 
draw without looking at their paper, for they have had too 
brief a background of experiences to actually sketch im 
total darkness. But, as the age level matures, the object 
can be carried on in decreasing light, and, eventually, at 
high school or college level, your beginning art) students 
ean try their hand at the unique series of experiments 
which have been carried on at Ohio State University tor 
the past several years. 


lirst vear art students at O.S.U. are slated tor several 
weekly sessions in the “flash room.” This 1s a suitably dark- 
ned room witha slide projector and normal lighting sources, 
However, these classroom lights are used only for seat- 
ing the students and for periods during which the resulting 
sketches can be seen and criticized. As the lesson begins, 
the lights are extinguished and slides are screened or ob 


Ted Kautsky 


ART IN THE DARK 


a unique experiment to develop freedom in drawing 


jects spotlighted briefly. These may be of familiar things, 
or, perhaps, of abstract forms. They are flashed on for a 
few moments, then the room is thrown into full darkness. 
The students draw what they can remember of the subject 
shown, using large sticks of charcoal or crayon on heavy 
drawing paper. They cannot see, so they cannot labor over 
each line. They develop a feeling for line and contour, 
sketching bold outlines and masses. When the lights go on, 
they examine their work, note the degree of control and 
the capacity for memory they have achieved. 


ln other experiments, the same dark room technique has 
been applied for sketching abstractly to the accompaniment 
of recorded music. This need not be done in the dark of 
course, but it has been found that there is less distraction, 
more concentration and greater freedom of line under these 
conditions. 


Younger students, lacking the experience and powers ot 
concentration of the older group, can try the dark room 
technique m normal light. kor example, vou might choose 
a student to act as model and seat the child where the 
class can see him clearly. [equipment consists of large 
sheets of paper and heavy pencils or crayons. The children 
are then imstructed to position themselves so that they can 
see the model in profile. At a given signal they fix their 
eves on the model and sketch his profile (or entire figure ) 
without looking down at the paper. The project) should 
last for about thirty seconds or less and it is the job of the 
instructor to see that the students keep their eyes fixed on 
the model, not the drawing. 


During criticism period you will note that much of the 
art is scrawled, even disjointed. But you will also be pleas- 
antly surprised at the casual freedom of line. 


Intermediate level classes may go a step closer to dark 
room, contour-sketchtug by drawing in a blacked-out class 
room, but with the model illuminated. This makes each 
student an individual island in the darkness, completely 
on his own and with all distracting objects out of sight. 4 


EXPERIMENT IN THE DARK: Three high school students studied the drawing at left for ten seconds. The lights were then turned off and they drew 
rapid memory sketches within the next ten seconds. Their work is seen at right. Note that bold, overall masses have resulted, rather than tight outlines. 
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M. Grumbacher, Ine 


CHILDREN see only essentials, can’t be bothered with details. 


Hie mind of a child is like a sensitized photographic 
plate. It is delivered to your hands wrapped inthe 
protective darkness of inexperience. Once you expose it to 
a subject it will retain the image before it. Your criticism 
is the developer. The best pictures are developed in fresh 
materials and you should keep yvour developer up to date. 


Don't criticize with out of date theories. Don’t follow 
outmoded patterns of thought simply because general rules 
are so much easier to follow than individual consideration. 
every child is a unique entity; no two think exactly alike. 
The good teacher studies the work of each student with 
this always in mind. 


To know why a student’s early paintings and drawings 
are what they are, you must understand what has prompted 
the artistic effort. We are not going to suggest that you 
delve into psychiatry and dig into the brief past of each 
student—-only that you find out what the youngster had in 
mund when he or she drew the picture. A six or seven year 
old cannot be expected to see things as literally as you 
would. He draws only what he feels is primary and most 
important. If he is drawing a giraffe, for example, chances 
are you'll see only a long neck, a dot for an eve and tiny 
feet. What does it matter to a six year old that a giraffe 
has a tail, a body, ears and other details? A giraffe means 
a long neck and that’s that. 


Your criticism, then, will take this into consideration and 
vou will talk the drawing over in the broadest terms, never 

repeat—never attempting to correct his sketch to con 
form with your more adult knowledge. 7e// him all about 
viratfes, interest him in their habits, where they live, what 
they eat-—anything you know about the subject. Then, 
when he makes another sketch, note the difference. 


A young student must be interested in the art problem 
or his fforts will be reduced to hasty, seribbled lines. With- 
out interest, imagination gets very little of a workout and 
without imagination, few drawings are good. As for draw 


the elementary art teacher can 


make or break a future artist 


by 


dora goodrich, m.a. 


ing literally from a model——literal copying is not really the 
purpose of art instruction for a primary grader, One learns 
far more by being given a few interesting facts, a brief ex 
amination of the subject) (1e. other paintings, photos, 
sculpture, ete.) and then the stimulating challenge of “All 
right, children, now—you show me what it looks like to 
you, 


Try to develop originality in your young charges. The 
spur of competition is usually sufficient reward to extract 
interest and attention from a child. Ievery artist, young or 
old, enjoys the thrill of competing with others to see if he 
can do the most interesting work. encourage originality by 
emphasizing to the class betore the project begins that you 
intend to choose the best work tor exhibiting on the bulletin 
board. Eexplain that you want action in the drawing (if it 
1s one where movement is logical) and that the class will 
have just so many minutes to complete the sketch. When 
a student knows he is racing agaist a deadline, he is less 


please turn to page 99 


7 YESR OLD is ready 
to draw from expe- 
rience, with imagina- 
tion held more in 
check. The teacher- 
critic must now be 
ready to steer pupils 
away from stereo. 
types. 


Art Institute of Chicags 
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TO DO! 


CORATING 


MOST FASCINATING CRAFT 


EASY 


AND 


TEXTILE 
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hand paint 


HAT could be more charming tor a holiday gitt than 

the presentation of personally designed and executed 

fabrics ? By following the simple procedures mdicated in this 

article, you can create your own table linens, wearime, 
apparel and accessories. 

Stenciling is a popular handicratt that lends itself ad 
mirably to projects by youngsters as well as the more pro 
fessional adult. Ready made stencils can be ordered trom any 
art dealer or even directly from) the manufacturer. The 
items shown in this feature were all created with rang 
Textile colors and equipment. For those who preter to 
design their own motits, all that is necessary is to sketch the 
decorative patterns on white drawing paper; these can then 
be traced and cut onto stencils. The art teacher will find 
that even the naive crayon drawings of the younger set are 
thus easily transferred to the stencils from which fabric 
prints are made 

Kor elementary students, simple motifs are the best 
flowers, fruits, stars and dots, circles, seribble lines and 
even little dogs and kittens, all originally sketched by the 
young artist. Older students can carry the designing farther, 
even into abstract patterns and more elaborate motits. And 
for an adult, the possibilities are limited only by the maker's 
own tnagination ! 


STENCILING TECHNIQUE 


Stenciling is easy to do, but requires a reasonable de 

yree of care and neatness. Here are the simple steps: 
1. Make a color sketch on white drawing paper, completing 
the design you plan to stencil. It is helpful to list the colors 
used in one corner of the sketch, writing them down from 
the lightest color tirst to the darkest hue. From this color 
sketch make a detailed ink drawing, placing a right angle 
about two inches away trom the upper lett side of the design 
area. This will serve as a registration mark when vou line 
up each stencil, 

2. Next, fit a plece of tracing paper in exact registration 
to the ink drawing. This 1s done by sliding the upper lett 
corner ot the stencil into the right angle you made on the 
original drawing. Outline all the areas that appear in the 
first (1e. lightest) color with a peneil. (Consult vour color 


sketch tor this. ) Kepeat this tor each color im the design 

3. You now have a number of pencil-traced stencils and 
these are cut out with a stencil knite, (lose a piece of glass 
or heavy wrapping paper as backing tor the stencils when 
cutting out the designs.) Tf you bevel the tip of the stencil 
blade toward the center of the design areas while cutting, 
vou will make a neat edge which will prevent pamt trom 

g under the stencils during printing 
3. You are now ready to apply Take your tabrn 


seepmy 


(which has been previously washed to remove all sizing ) 
and fasten at to a blotter with masking tape. This prevents 
the maternal trom slipping around while printing, 

Place the first stencil on the tabrie im the desired position 
and then place a piece of masking tape on the tabrie along 
the top and lett side of the tirst stencil plate. This serves 
as a registration angle tor each plate, since vou can 
sunply slide each following stencil inte the right angle 

9. Mix your colors, one part textile paint to one part ex 
tendor., Using a stencil brush, dip the pomt the 


please turn to page 7! 
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FREE HAND SKETCH by art student who has drawn 
basic contours of subject without much attention to 
details 


anlage JUKR drawing is one of the roads that may lead 
to knowing in art. It has a tremendously valuable 
freemy power. The defenders of the old method of begin- 
ning drawing may claim that accuracy, correctness of per- 
spective in representation is a worthy aim—a necessary one. 
This may be true if they are training draughtsman for 
architectural machine drawing, where the drawing is not 
an end in itself. But drawing for the average child 1s a 
creative expression that develops the power of observation 
and expression. The method called contour drawing in tt- 
self. is so simple and natural, it seems to be no method at 
all. It requires first of all, concentration on and observafion 
of the contour of objects as they are seen, rather than a 
knowledge of their abstract qualities of proportion, construc- 
tion, anatomy and all the other things we do not see but rea- 
son about. 


The term “contour” means an even, continuous outline 
drawing in which the actual edge of things drawn 1s. set 
down for its own sake, without any conscious concern for 
form or composition in a space. The more advanced type 
of outline drawing which sketches and accents, carries this 
a great deal further; through its variation of color and 
thickness m the line, it aims to suggest light and shade and 
form and texture, 


laither type, the elementary project or the more detailed 


CONTOUR 


a lesson in seeing things basically 


a design reprint by 


r. macdonald 


one, proceed in the same manner. We pose a model, head 
in profile view, and the student starts anywhere at the top 
of the form (let us say, at the top of the outer edge of the 
forehead at the hair line) and while the eve travels down the 
forehead, outward on the nose, ete., the pencil point presses 
that observation on a paper without stopping to look back 
or at the paper. The teacher must be careful not to criticize 
the child, telling him what he should see or what the result 
should be. 


The teacher’s function is important in another way. He 
must encourage fearlessness, willingness to be honest, 
putting down without erasure what one thinks he sees 
even if it comes out all wrong. He must give children the 
courage to make mistakes and stand by them, to find ad- 
venture on a white sheet of paper without worrying over a 
good likeness at first, without trying to make a pretty or 
pleasing result. Drawing results do not count at first. 


High school children are old enough to get this point of 
view and respond with new initiative when they are told 
they, not the drawings, are important. This basic procedure 
of drawing without worrying over lines and positions instills 
a sense of freedom and ¢liminates tight sketching. The 
correctness of the camera is of a kind that does not choose, 
but individuals do, and individual choice or way of seeing 
makes a drawing worthwhile. 4 


rs SELF-PORTRAIT in contour sketch by Henri 
de Tovlouse-Lautrec. 
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FACE-LIFTING CHEMICAL eliminates stains from old books and art 
prints. Described in accompanying article, Chloromine T is available 
from Monsanto Chemical Co. For additional information write to 
Editor, Monsanto Magazine, St. louis 4, Mo. 


OOK-LOVERS AND ART collectors who find an un 

matched fascination in snooping about dusty shelves 
and musty corners sense a romantic hint of history im a 
crumbling book or a time-worn print. “To meet an antique 
hook,” says Emily Dickinson, “in just the dress his cen 
tury wore.” Library renovators and museum curators, how- 
ever, are coldly unromantic about it. They find a hint ot 
something else in these cultural relics—-the job of restoring 
their original beauty. 


Cryptic stains in the pages of an old book don’t neces 
sarily imply that some bewhiskered scholar was more 
occupied with the book than with his bread and wine. To 
restoration experts they normally call up a variety of quite 
different considerations. 


Paper, to them, 1s something more than a vehicle for ex 
pression. It’s “an artificially prepared vegetable fiber” and 


BULLETIN 


SOCIETE CHIMIQUE 
DE Panis 


te 


Oxidation of iron salts used in making paper accounts for the reddish 
brown spots spread like freckles across the pages of this book. 
Known as “foxing,” because of their similarity to fox fur color, the 
blemishes are testoments to time—and humidity. 


ESTORING OLD PRINTS AND BOOKS 


commercial art 


how to remove the stains of time 


from old books and art prints 


Information thru courtesy of Mon. 
santo Magazine, adapted = = from 
moterial in August, 1953 issue 


what happens to it mn the hands of time depends on a num 
her of things. Was the paper made from: long tibers like 
those of the mulberry tree or from: short tibers ke esparto 
vrass or straw or pulp? Was it made by hand or by ma 
chine? What kind of sizing went into the paper? 


Long before modern chemistry brought forth a host ot 
valuable compounds, paper manutacturers loaded thetr 
product with ordinary gelatine and heavy glues —-good nu 
trients for mold and nuldew. 


Probably the most common age-marks are brownish red 
spots spattered across the pages of books and the faces ot 
prints. Restorers call it “toximyg, because of the resemblance 
to the color of a fox’s tur. They also recognize two types 
superficial foxing due to the growth of various types ol 
fungi that feed on orgamie matter in the paper, and a deeper 


please turn to page 99 
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Following treatment, pages are greatly improved—cleaner and more 
readable. Probably more important to professional restorers in museums 
ond libraries is the use of Chloramine-T in cleaning old prints by using 
the same method. 
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Ht. use of color in packaging, advertising and tor pro 
motional purposes i a challenge and tempting imvata 
tron to the commercial artist. The mark of the professtonal 
is evidenced by the restramt with which the imvyitation is 
met. Actually, the challenge ts not so much /iow to use color, 
but more, whether to use it 

duite Olten, aA most effective sellime job can be done as 
wellain black and white as with a multi-hued layout. And 
as used without logical reason, the high cost of 
production is a wasted imvestment, 

le better understand the use otf color tor commercial 
Art Purposes, we weigh the factors on a caretul seale. 
(1) high pro 
duction costs, tor plates, press time, inks and art prepar 


The negative features linuting its use are: 


ation: (2) limutation of available media im which color art 
can be utthzed. bor example, many newspapers use only 
black and white: television cannot, at this tine, commer 
cially accept other than gray scale copy. 

On the positive side of the matter, color can serve man 
worthwhile tunctions tor commercial art. Its use will: (1) 
quickly attract attention to the package, poster or advertise 
ment; (2) allow the use of emphasis to point out certam 


PRINTING PRIMARIES are red, yellow and blue. When mixed together, 
they form the secondaries, orange, green and violet. All three combined 
result in black, as in center 


NI 


COLOR IN COMMERCIAL AR 


a condensed revision of material on: “The Technique of Advertising Production’ (Prentice-Hall, Publ. $6.75) 


by Thomas Blaine Stanley, M.A., Professor of Marketing, New York University 


leatures (3) pernut more intricate diagrams m a manner 
easier tor the eve to follow; (4) add emotional or sensors 
appeal (as with fashions, jewelry, foods, cosmetics, etc. ) 
\nd tinally, color means accurate representation of the 
subject, just as it appears in real lite. This means mstant 
recognition of the produet, and in the case of such items 
as trademarks —reproduction of the label and slogan as 1 
appears on the product which the potential customer will 

We have pointed out that color advertising attracts at 
tention, but this should be qualified. It attracts attention 
only by contrast with ordinary black and white advertising. 
If a magazine happens to be filled with color advertising, 
a black and white insertion may actually attract more at 
tention. Its use, therefore, should be governed by the par 
ticular medium ino which it) would appear. Research has 
shown that the use of color in magazine advertising in 
creases Its appeal by about 306 (as indicated by sales re 
sults or reader replies.) On the other hand, the cost for 
using color may be so much higher as to offset any sales 
gains. Only individual testing and past experience can 
properly determine the factor. 

Color is true to lite. Color photographs ot people, prod 
ucts, furnishings and surroundings are as close as one can 
come to the original, in two dimensional advertising, For 
most products, bright colors are more compelling than 
subtle hues. (fexceptions: femimine products ke pertume, 
lingerie, et al.) But art directors know that too garish a 
display can cheapen a product after the first startling bid 
for attention, Color must be handled boldly, but judiciously. 
It stimulates the viewer's senses in much the same manner 
as does martial music and the dramatic nuances of a Bee 
thoven svmphony. Be caretul, though, that it does not steal 
all the attention from the selling copy, leaving the viewer 
too momentarily exhousted to read the message. 

Only with posters can the commercial artist set his pal 
ette on tire with brillant color. On a poster, the message 
is held to an absolute minimum —-a line or two of copy, or 
even a single word! Yet, even with the poster, one must 
guard against intolerable eve fatigue. If you want the viewer 
to look back at the poster agai, the bright hues should be 
used for emphasis, against more restrained backgrounds. 

Color is both emotional and sensory im appeal. The artist 
must kev his choice of palette to the emotional stimuli. 
desired. Pure greens, tor instance, suggest vitality, fresh 
ness and the out-of-doors; off-color greens may, the 
other hand, repel a viewer, as would certain purples and 
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TURN YOUR ART TO PROFIT 


how to prepare, price and sell your handiwork 


kk. Webster identities a hobby as being an occupation 

or interest to which one gives his spare time. A hobby 
is meant to be fun; it becomes even more entertaming when 
vou can turn it to profit. 

Most of us have painted pictures, hammered out ashtrays 
or designed ceramic tiles “to pass a few pleasant hours.” 
But the hall closet and attic seems a poor end tor our enter 
prises, especially when you've filled your home and those 
of immediate friends with about all the paintings, ashtrays 
and tiles they will hold. That’s the time to start planning 
on how you can make money from your efforts. 

Perhaps your school or club has no funds available to 
buy that new electric saw you desperately need. Then—go 
into business and solve the problem. But remember, every 
small business is apt to founder unless the proprietor has 
business sense and knows the answers. There are books 
to keep, taxes to pay, licenses to obtain, ATL this may sound 
vrim, but it actually can be handled quite simply, providing 
vou follow a logical procedure. And it is the purpose ot 
this article to outline it all tor Vou. So--here we go. 


GETTING THE IDEA 


Where do you start? Well, the best solution to that 
problem is to determine what you can create better than 
somebody else, what you can manufacture at a cost within 
vour immediate means, and what the public in your locality 
wants. As your profits increase you can branch out into 
other allied fields, even take advertising space im news 
papers and magazines. At the start though, you'll want to 
produce just a relatively few items and offer them tor sale 
in the neighborhood or downtown shops. 

If you are going to make ceramic pieces, you will want 
to make molds. This is the sensible way to save time and 
money. If you are working in simple metal forms (1.¢. ash- 
trays, for example), you will need dies, or at least some 
rigid form about which to turn and hammer the metal, 
Wooden objects are usually cut in quantity with a power 
saw and then individually glued or decorated. Whatever 
the line of craft, study up on the closest approximation to 
Hiaiss technique you can locate and become adept at at. 


PUBLICIZING THE ITEM 


No matter how clever the object may be, it will not sell 
unless people are attracted to it for one reason or another, A 
simple ashtray may be little different from-«many competi 
tors, but if it is publicized with an unusual name, it can 
put you in business. Whenever possible, create an appealing 
name for your product. If it seems logical, register this name 


SMOKING SET by enamelist Edward 
Winter is highly individualized craft 
item. 


as a trade mark. For example, let's say you decide to eall 
your cigarette containers: Smokepots, the first thing to do 
Is to contact a lawyer who handles trade mark registrations. 
His job will be to have the trademark files searched in 
\\ ashington lor you to see if the name is original with you. 
If its, fine. Tf it isn’t, you obviously can't register it. The 
cost to you tor having it properly registered is $15.00 plus 
the lawyers tee, usually modest. That protects its use for 
your exclusive purposes. You can register any name for 
trademark that is not a title or descriptive word in public 
domain——that is, a common expression like pottery, dish, 
or a proper name like hred’s, or St. Louts You will 
want to take out a trade mark only if your business enter- 
pris is hable to prove the type which can sueceed on a 
larger seale. There is no need to worry about patents unless 
vou really have developed an unusual process or are willing 
to put a good deal of time and money into the product's 
protection, 


PACKAGING YOUR ITEM 


Quite often the package into which your product is. in 
serted will cost as much as (or more than) the contents. 
A clever package will attract a great deal of attention and 
when properly publicized as well it can act as a silent sales 
man. Design a package which hints at the contents and 
Whose cost can be readily absorbed in your production al 
lowance. Don’t spend more than you ean sensibly recover 
in your price markup, above your normal margin for profit 

A good package will se// the contents, be moderate in cost 
and protect the merchandise against dirt and handling until 
it reaches the purchaser's home. 

Art and advertising agencies will help you develop such 
a package, as willa commercial designer, [t is quite possible, 
though, that most hobbyeraft creations can be packaged by 
your own efforts or by judicious imprinting on flat “blanks.” 
which the printer can slip into his presses and deliver to you 
Hat. You can then fold them yourself, | 

Packaging 1s an art in itself. It consists of designing the 
layout of all sides of the package, choosing appropriate 
type, and selecting colors which are appealing and in con 
formance with the product. The blank forms can be pur 
chased from many jobbers and dealers who represent large 
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container manufacturers. Their names are located in the 
classified (yellow) pages of any telephone directory. If 
you live in a small town, your library may have big city 
directories available. 

And finally, if the art work is beyond your immediate 
talents, you might decide to simply use stock labels which 
your printer can secure or create for you. 


DECIDING ON A SELLING PRICE 


A hand made item is often worth more to the purchaser 
than a machine made one. It 1s apt to be unique and original 
and people are willing to pay accordingly. That is why hand 
made pieces, original paintings and one-of-a-kind ceramics 
can be sold for ten or twenty times the price of a mass- 
produced duplication, 

Here is how to determine the selling price: 1. Cost of 
your materials. 2. Cost of labor and processing. 3. Cost of 
overhead. 4. Cost of publicity and advertising. 5. Markup 
to take care of wholesaler. 6. Markup to take care of local 
dealer. 7. Markup for your profit. And here is an example 
of how to price, let us say, the Smokepot cigarette box: 

ITEM, UNIT COST 
$ .60 


Materials: (molds, dies, etc.) 
labor and advertising: (includes employees, printing, ordered 


ports, etc.) .25 
Overhead: (rent, utilities, etc.) 
basic price: $!.00 


Wholesaler's mark up (!0°.) 10 


your cost price: $1.10 


The wholesale price then (what it costs you to produce 
the item) is $1.10. You must now allow a reasonable profit 
per item for yourself. This depends on how many items you 
are able to sell—the larger the number, the smaller you can 
fix the profit for yourself. This is a good idea, since it will 
place the product in a position to compete with other items 
that are on sale at the store. Let’s say you decide on a 20% 
profit for yourself. The price of the item now becomes $1.32. 
The final step is to add about 50°07 commission for the dealer 
who wall sell it. That makes the retail (selling) price $1.98. 
You then advise the store to sell the item for about $2.00 
and you charge them $1.32 for the item. If they want to 
lower the price that’s up to them; you already have com- 
pleted your part of the transaction. In some cases you may 
wish to price fix the item—that is, control the selling price. 
You would do this for various reasons, but the most com- 
tion one is to protect other dealers who may be handling 
it too. Price-fixing prevents cutthroat slashing and a result- 
ant cheapening of the product’s name and future value. State 
a price-fixing clearly in the terms under which you license 
the store to handle your product. 


VARIOUS WAYS TO SELL A PRODUCT 
In addition to placing your wares for sale in a store by 
outright sale to the dealer, there are other methods by which 
it may be sold. These include : 


Direct soles You open your own shop or stand, or sell door 
to door. If you enjoy personal contact with the public this 
is the most profitable method for small scale businesses. 
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An alternative would be to hire somebody to do the direct 
selling for you, either on a salary or commission basis. 


Direct molt: Here you send out publicity and order forms to 
a selected list of potential customers. Such lists can be rented 
from list brokers at about $10-15 per thousand names, im- 
printed or typed onto your blank labels or envelopes. Or 
you can make up your own list from city directories, edu- 
cational and club annuals, telephone books, etc. It 1s usually 
poor economy to go to the trouble of typing up your own 
labels and hunting out names in this manner unless you are 
secking a carefully screened audience. 

Direct mail should consist of three printed items in most 
cases; your sales letter or promotion piece, a business reply 
order form and an outer envelope in which the other two 
are inserted. You may get more elaborate or more economy- 
minded, depending on your budget. It would fill a book 
(and often does) to tell about direct-mail procedure. The 
best idea is to do research in some books on the subject at 
your library. 


Chain store selling: (and also large department stores). See 
the organization’s buyer personally. Show him your wares 
and ask for pertinent information. If you have a_ salable 
item he will be happy to say so and negotiate to handle it. 


Exchanges: [hese are organizations, independently run in 
almost all cities and many towns, which exist for the ex- 
clusive purpose of helping small enterprises to market their 
produce. They make no profit; the commission charged 
goes into maintaining the exchange and paying its operating 
costs. This is about 25°. 

Unlike department stores, you can place items sale 
at an exchange without having to guarantee that they have 
exclusive rights in the community. Stores usually want 
exclusive rights with small, locally manufactured goods, 

Items left tor sale at an exchange are accepted on a con- 
signment basis. That means the exchange does not buy the 
item from you and then mark it up for resale; instead, they 
merely act as your salesman. Stores demand as high as 50% 
commission because they are buying outright on a specu- 
lative basis and night get stuck with it. 


THE BUSINESS AND TAX SIDE 
Ixvery business, large or small, must keep books. These 
can be relatively simple, but must be accurate. They are 
the source from which you obtain data for your income 
tax reports. 


licensing: Check carefully at your city hall to see if your com- 
munity and state require the purchase of a vendor’s license. 


toxes: Check at the local office of the Director of Internal 
Revenue to obtain information about how to reserve a per- 
centage of your profits to meet your federal obligations. 
Follow the same procedure at the city hall to determine the 
policies governing your state taxes. The county collector or 
city treasurer will advise you about property taxes which 
are levied by almost all communities from individuals in 
business. Then, finally, check with the federal Department 
of Internal Revenue to learn the facts concerning social 
security and excise (luxury) taxes. Finally, you may have 
to purchase a book of sales tax stamps from the state treas- 
urer’s office, if your state has such a tax on all goods sold. 
It may all sound rather complex, but don’t let it frighten 
you out of business before you even get started. Many of 
these items will be unnecessary if your enterprise is for 
religious, educational, charitable or some similar tax exempt 
purpose. In any event, it means a few hectic days, but then 
you'll be in business and turning your hobby to profit. 4 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS made 
by silk screen (as above) 
or hand-painted. Appro- 
priately boxed, your set 
of a dozen might sell for 
$2.50, or at 25c apiece. 
Cards can also be made 
for various seasons and 
occasions. 


Binney 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE of gayly 
debonair 
excellent type of merchandise 
for better gift shops. These are 
of glazed terra cotta. 


—~BLynn 


Smith 


tiger, 


DeRosa 


PERSONAL CRAFTS can he 
hand-made or purchased 
and then decorated with 
textile paints. 


indicative of 


HAND-PAINTED LAMP 


rummage sale 


juvenated. Use 
technique on coffee pots, 


is 
junk re- 
similar 


cigarette boxes, etc. 


~Janet 


Col 


TRAYS are stenciled in 
gay colors, the blanks 
coming from jobbers or, 
on small scale operation, 
from local five & ten 


Peter 


Thelma Wrazier 


Hunt 


Winter 
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OVAL PLATTER designed for Castleton China. Copies are owned by mu- 
seurns at Sevres, Montreal, Barcelona and Liege. 


F° SCINATING! That is the only word which adequately 
describes the procedure of taking a pure white or ivory- 
surfaced piece of porcelain and decorating it imaginatively. 
I’ve been in love with this form of creative work tor over 
thirty years—ever since I had the thrill of seeing my first 
vase put into production by the National Sevres Factory 
in France. That was many years and many vases, plates 
and designs ago, but the fascination persists. Small wonder 
the decoration of porcelain is an art form whose origin ts 
lost in antiquity. 

Until just a few years ago, though, | thought of porce- 
lain designing as a skilled craft for adults. Then | held an 
experimental class with small children and was astonished 
by the enthusiastic manner in which these youngsters, with 
no previous training, took to the craft. [If children can de 
it, | realized, then older students and even adults should 
not experience any great obstacle. All it takes is imagi- 
nation, control and experience, 

| recommend that neophytes practice on ordinary card 
board pie plates-—the kind you can buy at any grocer’s for 
about a quarter a half-dozen. As your adeptness increases 
you may turn to inexpensive china and finally there will be 
the thrilling day when you gather your courage, pick out 
a quality piece of porcelain and put your brush to it! 

China decoration has always been in high favor in this 
country. Today, hordes of enthusiasts have grown, partic 
ularly in the southwest, in California and in New 
There is searcely any portion of America where the sup 
plies cannot be secured, And should it be necessary, you 
can find a long listing of dealers and manufacturers of 
blanks in the yellow pages of the Manhattan Classified 
Telephone Directory. (Available at your library or local 
telephone company.) Look under the word: China. 

Why ts porcelain decoration a timeless favorite among 
creative craftsman’ Perhaps it is because beautiful china, 
though it may not be within our financial means at the 
moment, is admired and desired by all home makers. And 
when you can design your own motifs, your standards of 
taste are more readily met. 

Properly designed china 1s a jewel to offset the damask 
tablecloth of a discriminating home. every housewife secs 


hold back a moment! 


china is not a piece of canvas 


by 


Author of: ‘‘How to Be an Artist’ (Wilfred Funk, $3.95) 


her table gleaming with silver, crystal and exquisite chine, 
richly displaved in the glow of lighted candles. 

You sometimes hear that the “public” today wants 
simple, functional china. What “‘public 7” Those who invest 
in wire chairs, spineless, sectional sofas, stark, geometric 
architecture? Fortunately, good taste follows no current 
vogue ; good taste 1s ageless, self-proven by its permanence 
over the vears and centuries. Moreover, it 1s often the case 
that price limits the individual's purchase to the cheap and 
functional. It is the cost of manufacture that limits the ap- 
pearance of richly ornamented china and porcelains upon 
the average market. Hand-decoration is an art and one 
must pay high prices for artistic work. Unless one learns 
fo create himself. 

Look at the wide divergence of clothing which we buy. 
Hlere we exercise individuality—ample proof that we all 
know what we want, regardless of mass production. Let 
us, then, develop the same boldness about what we want in 
the china with which we furnish our home. This will an- 
swer the fears of manufacturers who are flooding the stores 
with stereotyped, conventionally “safe” chinaware. Such 
items have no more place in a home of today than vester- 
day's garishly painted pillows with Indian heads and 
scenes of Niagara Falls. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A DESIGN 


How do you induce a frame of mind which will be open 


INTERESTING POSSIBILITIES of compass-drawn circles. Floral pattern at left was 
developed from basic design shown. 
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TWO DECORATIVE PLATES are seen above. Left is a literal floral pattern; at right is more abstract design in black, blue, green and gold. 


and tresh for inspiration’ Where do you start in planning 
a design tor porcelain? Personally, [ sit down at a table 
with my drawing pad open and start to think. | see din- 
nerware, for example, not as one object after another, but 
as a complete setting, with flowing, rhythmic design. | 
slowly develop this rhythm and movement, working wifh a 


FORMAL DESIGNS for two urns and a cylindrical vase, made by Simon Lissim for Lennox China, Inc. 


Lennox China Co. 


circular plate, perhaps, or an urn or vase. Foremost im tinned 
is the baste limitations of shape and color of the Ilank 
porcelain, 

Let's try a plate. A plate is round; therefore, it requires : 
a movement that 1s circular too, all along the circular bor 
der of the blank. See how this 1s developed, on the accom 
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panying step-by-step diagram on a fol- 
lowing page. The plate is divided into 
sections—four, six or maybe eight. Each 
is integrated with the others for a con- 
tinuous, flowing design. I design one seg- 
ment of this movement and will later 
trace it the required number of times 
when | am ready to paint. The center 15 
either left unadorned or, if the design 
permits, it too is developed as a complete 
unit which blends with the others of the 
border. 


The design is made on tracing paper. 
Then this is reversed and placed in posi- 
tion on the plate. Now, when you re- 
trace over the design which shows thru, 
your original markings are stenciled o:- 
to the china as a guide. Soft pencil marks 
trace easily and vanish when the painting 
is applied to the proper areas. 


Next comes the choice of color—a 
most important phase! On this may rest 
the whole character of the plate. The 
choice of color is dictated by two things; 
the purpose to which the plate is to be 
put, and its original hue. White porce- 
lain is most often used as it 1s adaptable 
to the widest usage. For more formal 
purposes, when an effect of richness is 
desired, you may prefer to decorate in 
dark green, silver, dark red, or black and 
vold, allowing plenty of white to show 
through. The judicious use of white 
space is as valid in tasteful china decora- 
tion as it is in laying out a printed page. 


Maybe | want the service to be Tess 
formal, with coolness and lightness. In 
that case my decorating will be done in 
pale green with silver or platinum. Or 
perhaps in pearl gray, with a touch of 
pink and a fragiie tracery of silver. For 
a completely simple, quiet and contem- 
porary design, a splendid choice would 
be the light outlining of a color against 
a single hued background. The contem- 


STEP BY STEP method for decorating a plate. This plate has been divided into eight seg- porary requires a light touch and_ the 
: ments, ond the same design is retraced a like number of times about the border. The outlining should be in light colors against 


center is then created to integrate with the border design. . 
a somewhat lighter background. 


There is a current trend toward or- 
namenting only the center of the plate, 
leaving the borders untouched. This 1s 
all right, but | am reminded of the ad 
vice of a great french chef who maintain 
ed that the best decoration for a dinner 
plate is the food. He urged me to contine 
ny decoration to the border. 


Kor a stimulating project you might 
develop a design using circles within an- 
other circle, and a turther carrying for- 
ward of the design by blacking out certain 
areas in these circles. (see small cuts.) 
This design can be the result ot deliber- 
ate doodling and experimentation. Here 
vou will play with the fascinating intri- 
cacies Which a compass holds within its 
own small confines. By simply blacking 
FLAT OUTLINE of a vase repeated three times equals entire surface. please turn to page 94 
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TEXTILE DECORATING 


continued from page 


and then partially dry the bristles on a 
piece of paper toweling. Now, holding 
the brush vertical to the fabric and using 
a rotating motion, start stenciling. Work 
from the outside of the open stencil area 
toward the center. \When the lightest 
color is thus first stenciled, carefully litt 
away the plate and position the next 
one into the right angle registrations. 
You can stencil without waiting, tor the 
colors dry quickly. Follow this procedure 
with each additional color desired. 

\WWhen vou are done, let the fabric dry 
for about twenty-four hours and then 
“set” it with a hot iron to insure per- 
manency. Use a dry pressing cloth over 
the surface to protect the material. Cot- 
tons take three minutes of 350° heat on 
each side, and more delicate fabrics like 
rayon should be ironed for a somewhat 
longer period, but with only 200°-250° 
temperature, 


THE SPATTER METHOD 


Spatter prints are done just as above- 
described, differing only in the applica- 
tion of paint. You can dip the stencil 
brush (or a toothbrush) in the paint and 
then rub its bristles down across a piece of 
window screen. The flecks of paint will 
pass through the stencil, falling onto the 
exposed area in a uniform manner. The 
drier the brush, the lighter the color will 
appear. You can also put the paint on 
with an insect spray gun or atomizer. 
Your color should be thinned down for 
this type of work, by adding more ex- 
tendor. (Prang recommends the addition 
of their Penetrator-Thinner No. 1197 to 
the extendor, testing as you add until the 
right degree of spray consistency is 
achieved. ) 


FREEHAND PAINTING METHOD 
Fabrics can be painted with textile 
colors, using a regular oil brush with 
thinned-down paint. Trace your design 
omo the cloth itself (or pencil directly 
onto it) and then paint the motif, putting 
in the outlines first and then blocking in 
with color. You can even use a camel's 
hair water color brush if desired, but you 
must be sure to thin the paint a great deal 
more than with any other technique. The 
same Penetrator-Thinner No. is 
recommended for this) purpose. Avoid 
making your paint foo thin, for this will 

detract trom the color fastness. 


BLOCK PRINTING METHOD 


Finally, you may wish to try your hand 
at linoleum block printing. (“Fused gray” 
linoleum is best.) The preparatory steps 
are the same. The color mixture consists 

please turn to page 100 


RIGHT ANGLE is made with masking tape about two inches from edge 
Each plate then can be properly registered. 


of stencil plote. 


SET THE COLORS with ao warm iron, after fabric has dried for twenty four hours. About 


three minutes is normal 


setting 


time 
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PRACTICAL USES FOR TILES 


here’s how to turn a ceramic hobby into a revenue-producing business 


adapted from special 


material 


in the new release 


‘‘Making Pottery For Profit’ (Sterling Publishers, $2.95) 


by 


richard d. cole and peg b. starr 


I1.IeS have been used tor centuries for both practical 
and decorative purposes. Ancient 
tiles for decorations on buildings, and the egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans used them for walis, floors, and other archi 


Jabylonians used 


tectural functions 

L'ses for tile today are widespread. In the modern home 
you will find tile floors and walls in the bathroom and 
powder room; tile walls and counter tops in the kitchen ; 
tile facings around fireplaces ; tile-topped tables, tiled porch, 
terrace and vestibule floors ; and tile roofs. 

The ceramist can eventually expand into as many of the 
“tile fields” as he finds a market for, but it would be a good 
idea to start with individual tiles. “Tea tiles” tor hot plates 
are very popular, and so are purely decorative tiles. Some 
people collect tiles, too, Individual tiles can also serve as 
the nucleus for many interesting and salable items which 
we shall deseribe im detail, 

You can do a retail business in tiles alone, starting with 
word-of-mouth recommendation, Tiles are also particu 
larly suitable to a mail order business because of the ease 
of packaging. You can also sell them at wholesale to gift 
shops, souvenir, houseware and hardware shops, and de- 
partment and chain stores. 


HAND-CRAFTED VS. COMMERCIAL TILE 


If your studio is small, tiles will not crowd your facilities, 
and they can be stacked closely together in your kiln to 
make an advantageous pay load. The making of tiles 1s not 
difficult, and it is cheaper than buying commercial tile. You 
will have to experiment to find the right proportion of grog 
to make your clay porous and warp-proof. Make simple 
wooden frames m any size and shape you desire, and then 
press the clay into the forms, drawing a scraper across the 
top to level off the clay. Your product will be thicker than 
commercial tiles, but it will have the added grace of that 
“handmade look.” 

You can buy commercial tiles which are more expensive 
but have certain advantages. They are made in tile-stamp- 
ing machines, which compress the clay under hydraulic 
pressure and make a very umform and pertectly flat prod- 
uct, with a tine smooth surtace. There are square, rectangu 
lar, oval, round and hexagonal tiles, ete., and you can ever 
buy small heart-shaped tiles. They are also available with 
raised borders, beaded edges, ete. You can buy them through 
your regular ceranne suppher, or you may be able to get 
them directly from a tile factory, if one ts accessible to vou. 


You can buy commercial tiles either in the biscuit or 


()? 


glazed, depending on whether you wish to decorate under- 
glaze or overglaze. If you make your own tiles, in addition 
to these two methods you can use any type of ceramic 
decoration which can be applied to clay. These include 
syratfito work, incising, carving, slip or engobe decoration, 
stanniferous painting, silk screening and decalcomania. You 
can also cut a design completely through the tile. 

Decorations may be floral, landscapes, seascapes, Penn- 
sylvama Dutch, baroque, surrealistic, ete. Commemorative 
tiles made to order are big sellers. They are fine as gifts 
tor newborn babies, complete with stork and vital statistics ; 
for bridal showers; and anniversaries of all occasions, such 
as weddings and graduations. Try to develop a distinctive 
form of script or lettering, and numerals with strength and 
character. You can personalize tiles made to order with 
names, monograms, sketches of children and dogs, or special 
mottoes. 

Rectangular tiles would make fine name and address 
plates for lawns or front doors. You might even start a 
new fad by advertising something along this order: “Don't 
write, don’t wire, send your message on a tile!” 


MOUNTING TILES 

Tiles imtended for table use should have backings or 
“feet” of felt or cork. If you add a gummed hanger on the 
back you can make them double as wall plaques. If you 
craft your own tiles, you can fashion hanging devices, such 
as holes through the tile, or loops of clay, and perhaps sell 
them complete with satin or velvet ribbon hangers. In- 
formal wall plaques can be enhanced with a shirred or 
pleated ruching of velvet or chintz glued to the underside 
of the rim. You can also frame your art tiles in wooden 
shadow boxes, or mount them in metal or wood to serve 
as candy dishes or ash trays. Use matching tiles to fashion 
lids for cigarette and candy boxes, for attractive gift sets. 


MULTIPLE TILES 

lf you take a few tiles and incorporate them into larger 
designs, you will be able to diversify your line of merchan- 
dise. Mount two or three tiles in a frame with wood backing 
and you have a charming serving tray. Add a few more and 
enlarge the design and you have a very practical table top. 
The table itself can made ot wood—blond, limed or 
traditional; or, for porch and outdoor use, it can be of 
wrought iron, which combines beautifully with tile. If you 
can draw well, you may be able to obtain commissions to 
execute a series of tiles or a mosaic forming a composite 
picture. Your chent should either supply you with a picture 
please turn to page 95 
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thelma frazier winter uses her 
40 year old kitchen oven to whip 
up a batch of ceramic goodies 


i 
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1914 STOVE AND KITCHEN REFRIGERATOR get daily workout in 
preparation of Mrs. Winter's fast-selling ceramics. 


THE KITCHEN IS HER WORKSHOP 


RDINARY kitchen tools play a major role in the mak- 
ing of Thelma Frazier Winter's unusual ceramic sculp- 
tures. Using such inexpensive items as a potato scraper, 
rolling pin and wire sieve, Mrs. Winter spends a good part 
of every day in her sunny kitchen, turning out batches of 
striking figurines much as any housewife produces tempting 
cookies. And they sell excellently, for each one 1s a hand 
crafted little masterwork. 
In the kitchen of the Winters’ rambling home (located 
not far from the Cleveland Museum of Art, where both 
Thelma and her talented husband, Edward Winter, have 


ORDINARY KITCHEN TOOLS like sieve, rolling pin, bread board are constant 
aids to the sculptor. 


taught and exhibited regularly) stands a monstrous stove, 
circa 1914. Visitors are occasionally startled to see the 
dinunutive artist popping clay owls and kittens into its maw 
(or hauling gobs of clay out of the refrigerator), but Thelma 
finds these old household standbys are ideal tor keeping her 
working medium in proper shape. “The retrigerator leaves 
the clay moist and the stove dries finished models, prepara- 
tory to firing them ina regular kiln,” she explains. 

Mrs. Winter has successfully adapted the technique of 
her husband, who creates enameled metals, and offers this 
tip to would-be commercial craftsmen: “Think im large 
numbers. It’s just as easy to make up a large batch of duph- 
cate ceramics at one time as it is to do them one by one.” 
Accordingly, she may shape a couple of dozen of her wonder 
ful ceramic giraffes or chipmunks at a sitting, dry them in 
the stove and then apply brightly hued glazes. A few hours 
later, out they come from the kiln in her garage-workshop 
and they are on their way to one of Cleveland's smartest 
gift shops, ready for sale to a puble that just can’t stop 
purchasing them. They are modestly priced for hand-design 
ed ceramics—mostly ten or fifteen dollars so striking 
that they brighten the living rooms of countless homes 
throughout this part of the country. Her tools are modest 
In outlay, bringing her technique within the means of any 
talented hobbyist. The clay is rolled on a pastry board, 
shaped over wire trames and modeled in the conventional 
manner. Fine hair tor animal figures is simulated by squeez- 
ing clay thru a kitchen sieve, longer hair comes through a 
larger-holed sieve or stramer., The smooth surfaces of bun 
nies, birds and chickens are modeled with a potato peeler. 
A few of her friendly ceramic companions can be seen in 
the phote above. Leave it to a woman to make the most of 
her kitchen. 
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spotter CARDS: 


continued from page 66 


mended when you plan to make up many sets as gifts, for 
small run printing is not economical. A hundred copies 
should be the minimum for this sort of consideration.) Most 
younger students, though, should be encouraged to create 
their own lettering ; neatly done, this imparts a highly per- 
sonalized flavor. 

Another suggestion in making bookplates might be the 
working out of a coat of arms. These can be formal (and 
actually based on an existing family crest) or humorous. 
The stock is white bristol, cut to desired size. Usual dimen- 
sions of bookplates are either 14" x 24%", 2” x 3". Com- 
mercial bookplates are often gummed on back, but this 1s 
not necessary when you make your own. The book owner 
can glue them in place. 

(Greeting cards are made in the same manner we now 
describe ; the matter of size is dictated by the size of the 
envelopes in which they will be sent. You also have more 
freedom in the choice of stock in greeting cards. Any “cover 
stock” (1.e. 100 Ib. weight paper or heavier) will do, the 
stiffer the better. And you may use lightly tinted stock if 
you prefer, 


WORKING PROCEDURE 

1. Spread newspapers over a table, lay the cards on the 
top and place the dried leaves or ferns over the paper. 

2. Pour ink (black or colored) in the dish and dip a 
toothbrush into the ink until the bristles are moderately 
moist. Phen move the brush briskly across the edge of the 
knife, controlling the resulting spatter as it falls across the 
leat. Avoid blobs. Graduate the intensity of the spray for 
shading. A lighter tone is achieved by either spattering less 
Ink on a given area or waiting until the brush is drier and 

please turn to page 98 


how to DECORATE PORCELAIN: 
continued from page 90 


out different areas it is possible to create dozens of entirely 
new designs, and these in turn are stepping stones toward 
still others. 

One of the pleasures of porcelain design is the challenge 
afforded by the many different shapes in which china pieces 
come. It is basic to choose blanks on which the same theme 
can be developed, so that the serving platter, the demi- 
tasse and the plates are all related to each other. 


BOWLS, VASES, URNS 

When you turn to bowls, vases and urns, however, the 
approach is quite different. Here the design is three di- 
mensional and must grow from the top to the bottom (or 
vice versa). And it will encircle the form. How do you 
develop a design in the round? Very easily. Here is a rule 
to follow: draw three outlines of the object, side by side. 
On a vase, these three outlines will equal the entire outer 
surtace area, 

What subjects are best for porcelain decorating? A great 
many things. It is easter to tell you what is not appropriate. 
Any purely scenic decor is a poor choice. This is not only 
dated, but violates the purpose, which ts to decorate the 
fragile beauty of the porcelain, not use it as if it were a 
piece of canvas on which to draw. Therefore, choose themes 
and motifs which are graceful, or gentle abstractions of a 
form im nature. Nature 1s never old fashioned. A leaf, a 
bird—these forms never lose their purity of line. The curve 
is a thing of beauty. And where boldness is proper, simple, 
geometric forms may prove the answer. If you will alwavs 
keep in mind that you are enhancing the beauty of the 
porcelain and not hiding it, you won't go wrong. 4 
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use of color in COMMERCIAL ART: 
continued from page 84 


yellows. Blue may bring to mind coolness in a_ beverage 
advertisement, loneliness in a low key color photograph ot 
city streets, or smartness in a high key representation ot 
jewelry and fashion. It’s all in how it is handled and the 
purpose to which it is put. Warm drinks and hot foods are 
most often shown against warm-hued backgrounds of 
browns, reds, yellows. Cool drinks are displayed with 
emphasis on the cool end of the spectrum. The association 
of color with product may often help the potential customer 
to immediately know the purpose of a product with which 
he is otherwise unfamiliar. 

We have discussed color from the standpoint of its use 
in commercial art work preparation and the appeal to the 
viewer. The artist must also know the chemistry and physics 
of color if he is to employ it logically. 


WHAT IS PRINTED COLOR? 

Reproductions of color art are made by printed means. 
The artist works with pigments and so does the printer. 
The difference lays in the mixing vehicles. Oil paint pig- 
ment is mixed with linseed oil, and printing ink pigment 
with varnish. (Printing varnish contains linseed oil too. ) 

Pigment color may look the same as the original hue 
which the artist seeks to represent, but there 1s a most 1m- 
portant difference. This is the matter of major sources 
i.e. the basic colors from whose mixtures other colors can 
be achieved. Sunlight (the original color source which 
creates the hues we see in objects) breaks down into seven 
major colors, key-named “VIBGYOR"” by physicists, from 
their initials, in order of their appearance on the spectrum. 
In full name these are: violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. One can immediately see that each is a 
gradual shift from the cool end of the spectrum to the hot 
one. We know these as “colors,” but in the spectrum there 
are really only three primary wavelengths, from whose com- 
binations all others stem. These are: blue-violet, red, and 
green, And here the difference comes in, tor pigmental 
colors have as the three master hues from which others 
come into being, red, yellow and blue. A reproduction on 
canvas or the printed page cannot always match the orig- 
inal subject in hue and intensity; the original is usually 
seen by transmitted light, while the reproduction is viewed 
by reflected light, and achieved by somewhat different color 
means. 

The artist who is accustomed to mixing red and green 
pigment, knows he will come up with brown, But when he 
mixes red and green /ight, the result is yellow. He also 
discovers to his astonishment, that the mixing of the three 
pigment primaries create black, but the mixing of the three 
primary wavelengths of light create white! 


COLOR DEFINITIONS 
In the excellent chapter on color in Thomas Blaine 
Stanley’s: “The Technique of Advertising Production” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) are listed definitions of the various 
terms relative to color which will be of interest to the ar- 
tist. In abbreviated summation, these are: 


Hue: means color quality. When one speaks of colors without 
any qualifying term like light, dark, weak or strong, we 
are classifying the colors by their hue. A primary hue is 
red, blue or vellow. A secondary hue is one achieved by 
mixing two of these primary hues. Red and yellow make 
orange; blue and yellow make green; blue and red make 
violet. And, following the step farther, if we mix unequal 
parts of two primaries, or one each of a primary and 
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secondary hue, we come up with an imtermediate hue. (1. 
violet-blue or bluish-violet, yellowish orange or orange- 
vellow, bluish green or greenish blue, etc.) These above 
hues would number 18 all told. But there is evidence that 
as many as a half-million color hues are possible to achieve! 
As these are all gradations of each other, though, the com- 
mercial artist will find that 480 or so are about all that 
he is ever likely to come into contact with, and of these, the 
eighteen above-described will probably serve his normal 
palette nicely. 

valve: “The degree of lightness or darkness in a color. Hues 
may differ in apparent value (even when pure) according 
to the color next to which they appear. (For example: a 
full strength yellow will seem to lighten in value when 
placed next to a full strength blue.) This is disconcerting 
and there is little the artist can do about it other than 
watch his color juxtaposition when planning his work. All 
values may be physically altered by the artist, should he 
so desire, simply by adding black or white pigment to the 
hue. This grays down the resulting mixture, changing its 
value. Adding white makes a tint and adding black makes a 
shade. 

Finally, there 1s the important matter of simultaneous 
value, for by its understanding the artist and printer can 
add contrast to an undesirably weak original piece of art. 
This works under the unchanging law that a color becomes 
lighter in appearance as the background becomes darker 
(and vice versa.) By this method, an illustrator can place 
a full black against a full white surrounded by gray to make 
small areas of his drawing seem whiter than the paper on 
which it 1s being printed! 4 


wood and paper CUT-OUTS: 

continued from page 75 
the dime store) can serve as either the background or 
outer border. This would be particularly appropriate, for 
example, for Valentine cards or portraits requiring a del 
cate framework. 

Silhouette book plates make a thoughtful gift, but +t 
is well to bear in mind that this form of art 1s virtually 
three-dimensional and you should choose your stock with 
care, employing only thin, durable materials. 

There is yet another application with which the sil- 
houette sketch can be practiced; jig saw art. In this case, 
vou sketch the silhouette directly on wood, chip board or 
masonite, saw out the profile and paint in with flat black 
paint. This makes a plaque and no tools are required other 
than the paint and jig saw. As a shop problem, it probably 
will not be attempted by elementary students, but may prove 
of much interest to those at the secondary level. Silhouette 
portraits made with a jig saw are a salable item, for they 
are relatively permanent. The editors have heard of two 
students who are paying their tuition at college doing this 
work. They charge $5.00 per portrait and their work is 
done from sketches made at fraternity houses. 4 


hand decorated TILES: 


continued from page 92 


to be copied, and perhaps a certain amount of legend, or 
you might prefer to make the original sketches yourselt, 
The client’s house and grounds might make a charming 
sketch for a table. You can achieve a handsome gameroom 
or library table by using small tiles to form a checkerboard 
center. Give it a useful new twist by setting ceramic coasters 
into the four corners! 


FIREPLACE FACINGS 

Here is an angle which should be especially suttable tor 
you to develop in your studio work, It is a use of archt- 
tectural tile, moreover, which is not limited to new build- 
ings, for it can be used to alter existing fireplaces as well. 
Too often a fireplace is constructed to fit the bricks, rather 
than the bricks being made to conform to a harmoniously 
shaped fireplace and mantel. This 1s where you can sell 
yourself and your products. You can sketch specific designs 
for either the builder of a new house, or the owner of an 
old one. Add a few ideas for a well-designed fireplace made 
of integrated tiles and including perhaps a monogram or 
coat of arms or a motif in harmony with the decor of the 
home, 

Put a great deal of effort into your first job. [If a job 
isn’t directly forthcoming, you might do what an enterpris 
ing young potter of our acquaintance did. He tore out his 
own fireplace, and completely redesigned it! The matt 
glazed tiles were decorated with a handsome, stylized seroll 
pattern sculptured in relief. Many tiles were integrated to 
form the complete pattern. The new mantel, which was also 
made of tile, was wide and low, and made a wondertul 
setting for his original statuettes and figurines. The job 
was strikingly successful, and he hired a good commercial 
photographer to take pictures of it for advertising purposes. 
Shown or mailed (along with advertising matter) to pros 
pective clients, the pictures brought him three commissions, 
and from there on he never lacked customers. 

Among your prospects for fireplace facings you can num 
ber not only architects, builders and contractors, but home 
owners and interior decorators, If you can get even one 
top-notch decorator to give you a commission tor tiles for 
a fireplace, new orders will surely follow, for nowhere do 
Americans try so hard to keep up with the Joneses as im 
the appointments of their homes! 


MORE IDEAS TO WORK ON 

Gay kitchen counter tops. 

Window sills of permanent tiles, which never need 

painting ! 

3. Vestibule floors—plan for a recess for the setting in 
of a doormat as a luxury feature. 

4. Ceramic plates to replace metal plates for electric wall 
switches and baseboard outlets 

5. Decorated tiles to be interspersed among commercial 
tiles in floors and walls. 

6. Mosaic pattern motifs for entrance hall floors, ter- 

TACCS, porches, SUNTOOMs. 

suilt-in planters in modern homes (usually under 

banks of windows or mirrored walls; or in entrance 

halls ). 

8. Fancy tiles to be embedded in walls, fences, ete., of 
cement or stucco; or in brick or stone chimneys 

9. Tile facings (ana possibly linings) of wading pools 
and fishponds. You might also contact builders of 
swimming pools and try to arrange for commissions 
for decorative tiles or made-to-order motifs to use 
astrimming. 
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REVOLUTION IN BRITAIN 


industrial design in britain is going through another cycle 


CLEANLY FUNCTIONAL are lines of british-designed 
table lamp by R. C. Hiscock of London. 


W' are at an extremely interesting point in the history 
of British taste and design. Not for many generations 
has there been such a widespread interest in this subject 
and we can safely look for exciting developments. 


The popular press devotes a growing amount of space to 
questions of design mn the home; and frequent programmes 
are given on the radio and television encouraging the gen- 
eral public to become more discriminating in its buying 
habits. 


| must not give the impression that everything in our 
garden ts lovely. The design standard of any country at any 
time resembles a three-tiered wedding cake. The bottom and 
largest drum represents the popular, commercial taste of 
those who like what they know. The middle drum represents 
the more educated taste of those who know what they like. 
The topmost and smallest cake represents the restless, ex- 
perimental ideas of the avant garde; if we want to be a bit 
cynical about them we can say that they know what they 
like so long as it is like nothing that they know, 


In the normal order of things there is a constant traffic 
in ideas from the top downwards. The eccentricities of the 
intellectuals in one generation have a way of becoming the 
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acceptable standard for the discriminating in the next, 
though they will have been somewhat tamed and modified 
and often munproved in the process. By the next generation 
they may have become the run of the mull production for 
the mass commercial market, though by then they will 
almost certainly have been distorted and = debased and 
afflicted by false social values—at least that would be the 
case gn any large industrialized community. The element 
of what economists call “conspicuous waste” enters very 
strongly into the designs and tastes of the mass market. 
Adolf Loos, the Austrian pioneer of modern architecture, 
remarked on this as long ago as 1898 when he said “the 
lower the standard of a people, the more lavish are its orna- 
ments.” 


lf | am to give a fair picture of present-day taste and 
design in Britain T should like to put forward an idea, tor 
it has a close bearing on the present position in Britain. 
There is a rhythm of change in avant garde taste itself. I 
might make an architectural analogy to explain this cycle. 
In architecture we have three classical orders; the Doric, 
lonic and Corinthian. ( Nature gives us three similar stages 
of growth; the budding, blooming and decay. ) 


sy Doric | mean an attitude to design that 1s disciplined, 
economical and logical (in our present-day jargon we might 
use the one word “functional.”) By contrast, the lonic 
order represents something more decorative, more sophis- 
ticated but still self-controlled and reserved. The third stage, 
the Corinthian, gives us designs that are exciting and ex- 
travagant, fully patterned and ornamental, but soon slipping 
into excess and becoming debased and overblown. These 
cevcles are observable over any period of history and in the 
rise and fall of any style. 


The story of [english architecture and interior design 
from, say, 16050 to the present day follows this rhythm very 
clearly. In 1650 we were in the middle of a very puritan, 
Dorie period. By 1720, Britain's taste had merged into the 
period we call The Regency. Here was a more theatrical 

please turn to page 98 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The Smithsonian institution has arranged a 
traveling exhibition of British industrial work, entitied: ‘‘Design 
From Britain'’. Here is your opportunity to see many examples 
of contemporary achievement in this important field. Following 
are booking dates and locations: Ocf. 5-26, Toledo Museum of 
Art; Nov. 9-30, J. 8B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky.; Dec. 
13-Jan. 10, Birmingham Museum, Ala.; Jan. 24-Feb. 14, Hunter 
Gallery of Art, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Apr. 4-25, Currier Gallery 


of Art, Manchester, N. H. : 
adapted from ‘‘Idea 53s article 
by 


paul reilly 
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ROYAL GLASSWARE 
with engraved cy- 
pher has the spartan 
simplicity of swedish 
gloss from which it 
is inspired. Designed 
by Tom Jones. 


CERAMICS of Britain 
are bold and invar- 
iably utilitarian, Ex- 
ample, a mead set 
designed by David 
leach of St. Ives, 
Cornwall. 
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british DESIGN: 


continued from page 96 
attitude that gave us glorious enrichment and magnificent 
ornament, but carried with it all the seeds of decay. By 
1851 we were well into the final phase of a Corinthian de- 
hbasement-the Victorian age, an age of opulent and ignor- 
ant ornament, 

When the next cycle began, in the shape of the teachings 
of William Morris, it was a Doric reaction, a return to sim- 
plicity and honest craftsmanship. By the beginning of the 
20th century, almost every country in Europe had its Doric 
pioneers, men who preached logic, honesty, simplicity and 
fitness-for-purpose, whether im architecture, furniture or 
industrial design. 

tut now, once again, the wheel is turning-——at least in 
rita. There is a good deal of evidence that we are once 
more about to enter an lomie phase. Words like elegance, 
lightness, gaiety, pattern, colourfulness are once more at a 
premium, Fitness for purpose and functionalism, if not at a 
discount, are usually hedged about with reservations. 


This time, though, there may be a chance to build a 
bridge between the taste of the few and the instincts of 
the many. The passage of ideas from the topmost to the 
hottom-most drums of the cake may become faster and 
easier, 

Popular commercial taste is still deplorably low. It 1s, 
of course, vulgar in the sense of being popular, though there 
is nothing inherently wrong in that. But it is also common 
in the sense of being uneducated. It has been too long 
starved of good examples on which to form a sound judg- 
ment. The appearance has become more important than 
the reality, the surface more important than the substance. 
One has only to look into any cheap furniture shop in 
england today to realize this. Glossy finishes, blatant 
handles, bulbous shapes and ostentatious ornament conceal 
the essential poverty of the pieces but give, at first glance, 
the appearance of wealth. The mass market will aot yet 
accept the obvious and sunple solution to a design problem ; 
it prefers details to detailing and decoration to a shape that 
is itself decorative. 

But though we must admit that the commercial taste is 
either loud and ignorant or timidly traditional, the middle 
market—that is, the people who know what they like (as 
opposed to liking only what they know )-—1s showing signs 
of great improvement. 

And that brings me to our last category of taste, the top- 
most drum of our wedding cake, the taste of the avant garde 
and the practicing designers. Here, [| detect two appar- 
ently conflicting trends. The first is humane, graceful, but 
fundamentally anonymous and self-effacing. The second is 
brilliant, individual, experimental, stemming on the one 
hand from the brittle genius of present-day Italy and on 
the other from American preoccupation with machine pro- 
duction. And that is just as it should be, for Britain is 
ideally situated geographically, politically and economically 
to be the entrepot for new ideas from whatever source. We 
are perhaps, in design, an interpretative rather than a 
creative people. We have always assimilated and Anglicized 
foreign inspirations, but in the process of digestion have 
produced something which can stand on its own. 


To sum up, therefore, | would repeat what I said at the 
start. We are at an exciting turning point in taste and de- 
sign. We have passed through the purification of the func- 
tional period; we are ready for the next step which might 
be called the humanizing of contemporary design and 
architecture. 4 
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spotter CARDS: 


continued from page 94 


its spray becomes fine. 

3. Allow ink to dry. Then remove leaf carefully. ( You 
may have pinned it down if necessary.) The leaf will have 
been outlined in spatter. You can now add a few decorative 
touches, ink in the veins, and finally, put in the message 
with pen or brush. 


The equipment is so elementary and the full cost so mod- 
erate that there is little reason why you or your art students 
should not make your own cards and bookplates. The re- 
sults are certain to prove far more appealing to the re- 
cipient of your thoughtfulness. 4 


the happy art of GRANDMA MOSES: 


continued from page 68 
couldn't get at one time during the war, sometimes | had 
tc use a match. And the colors now are good, and then | 
got so [ could mix them and do better work with them. 


Before I start painting I get a frame, then [ saw my 
masonite board to fit the frame, (I always thought it a 
good idea to build the sty before getting the pig, likewise 
with young men, get the home before the wedding. ) 


Then | go over the board with linseed oil, then with 
three coats of flat white paint to cover up the darkness of 
the board. With two coats, the dark would strike through 
in some places, and three give it body, so when you start 
to paint the picture you don’t have to put on so much of 
the colored paint. The tube paint is quite expensive, and 
you have to use it accordingly, that’s a Scotch idea you see. 
I use masonite or hard wood to paint on, because it will 
last many years longer than canvas. The frames should 
always blend with the paintings for best effect. 

Now the board is ready for the scene, whatever the 
mind may produce; a landscape, an old bridge, a dream, 
a summer or winter scene, childhood memories, but always 
something pleasing and cheerful. [ like pretty things the 
best, bright colors and activity. What’s the use of painting 
something if it isn’t nice? 

I look back on my life like a good day’s‘work and I feel 
satisfied with it. | was happy and contented, [ knew nothing 
better and made the most of what life offered. And life 
is what we make it, always has been, alwavs will be. 4 


© Galerie St. Etienne 


The Hands of Grandma Moses 
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restoring old PRINTS AND BOOKS: 


continued from page 83 


foxing due to the oxidation of iron salts used in the making 
of the paper. Papers made in the period between 1830 and 
1870 are more likely to suffer this latter disease, the experts 
say. Both types of foxing are brough about by dampness, an 
element that has made atmospheric control an important 
concern wherever books and prints are restored. 

By sterilizing books and prints before housing them, re 
storers can inhibit further decay, but such treatment wall 
hardly repair the damage that has already been done. 

THE TRADITIONAL METHOD 

Cleaning up “foxed’” books and prints by traditional 
methods is a complicated affair. To clean a single page in a 
book, the binding must be carefully taken apart and the 
pages removed, It is then immersed in a bath of potassium 
hypochlorite, followed by a bath of hydrochloric acid to 
break down the hydrochloride which would otherwise con 
tinue to bleach and damage the paper. Next, a bath of am- 
moma to neutralize the hydrochloric acid, followed by a bath 
of plain water. It’s a painstaking process and not always 
successful. 

NEW, “STREAMLINED” METHOD 

Now, however, another method seems to be poking its 
Way into more widespread practice, focusing new attention 
on an old chemical—Chloramine-T. A’ standard germicide, 
disinfectant and deodorant, it was suggested as a bleaching 
agent for restoration work in a book by Dr. Hi. i? Plender- 
leith, Keeper of the Research Laboratory in the British 
Museum, 

As deseribed by Plenderleith, Chloramine-T “possesses 
the unique advantage that when applied to a print its bleach- 
Ing properties are soon lost and nothing of a corrosive na 
ture remains on the paper.” Plenderleith suggests that it 
be apphed with a camel-hair brush. No books need to be 
unbound; no series of baths to be taken. 

Last vear, Monsanto Chemical, manufacturers of the 
bleach, received a call from Hugh l:dwards, the Assistant 
Curator of Prints and Drawings at the Chicago Institute 
of Art. He had read Plenderleith’s book and wanted to 
experiment with Chloramine-T. Monsanto sent him a five 
pound order, and [edwards went to work on his private 
collection, He has since “unfoxed” about 200 pages, reports 
that it works “very well.” “Some people,” he says, “think 
that the rusty spots on old books and art prints show char- 
acter. [ don’t agree. They weren’t meant to be there.” 
Chloramine-T is on his side. 4 


HOW TO REMOVE “FOXING” 


“Chloramine-T is purchased in the form of a fine, white, rather insoluble 
powder, and must be kept in a well-stoppered bottle on account of its 
instability. Dissolve only immediately before use, 2 grams in every 100 
c.c.’s of water. Apply the solution to the stain by a soft camel-hair brush, 
cover by a pad of blotting paper, and place under a glass plate. After 
an hour the print should be examined; further applications will be 


necessary, because the reagent is very mild in its action.” 
—From “The Conservation of Prints, Drawings, and Manuscripts’ by H. J. 
Plenderleith, Oxford University Press, 1937 


basic SHAPES: 
continued from page 70 


thru with the head, body, legs--just so I could try out 
my pastels on those wonderful slippers. A neophyte, I 
started at the top and added details all the way down. When 
I got to her knees, I ran off the bottom of the paper. No 
slippers!” That cured one young artist of drawing details 
and outlines first. She learned to see subjects as a whole, 
a basic shape. She has been drawing them that way ever 
since, and now, with her helpful little handbook, hopes to 
bring the same lesson home to thousands of teachers, par- 
ents and youngsters. 4 


scrap pile WINTER FLOWERS: 


continued from page 67 


Stems which employ actual twigs should be painted be- 
fore material is fastened to them. Leaves and blossoms are 
then wired to the stems and the wire concealed with starch- 
paste dipped cotton, this latter simulating snow, The 
moisture is pressed out of the cotton atter it is positioned 
and it is then either painted or left “as is.” 

When plaster of paris is used for the base instead ot 
styrofoam, the flower is set on waxed paper and propped 
in the position it is to retain. Then, a mixture of plaster ot 
paris and water (2:1) is spooned around the bottom ot 
the flowers. When the plaster sets, the waxed paper ts 
peeled off, the base is glazed or sprinkled with glass and 
metal glitter. 

These are, of course, only suggestions; each madividual 
will think of new and exciting wavs of creating these won 
dertul winter flowers. 4 


the gentle art of CRITICISM: 

continued from page 79 
apt to sit back with a glazed eye and will probably do better 
work because of it. 

Atter the project Is completed, you nught hold up Various 
sketches and comment on them. A word of caution, though ; 
never point out errors before the other members of the 
class, especially if they are apt to know who made the draw- 
ing. Criticize with praise when it is a public affair; criticize 
in private when the youngster needs instruction, A’ child 
will try harder next time if he knows he wall not be held 
up to ridicule. And the reward of praise will maitain his 
interest long after the more prosaic (and usual) routine 
of simply collecting the work for private grading has run 
its course. 

Occasionally you will hear the suggestion that you, as 
the teacher, ought to show each student how to make the 
drawing by making one yourself as you criticize his work. 
This may work with a more advanced student, but usually 
a child draws strictly from imagination until he is eight 
or so. Only by then has he gained sufficient experience to 
notice details. And you are apt to get into a deadly rut i 
you follow the habit of drawing each assignment you give 
to the class. Youll probably find you can draw certain 
things pretty well; consequently, you'll be favoring birds 
or fire engines or flowers to the exclusion of other forms 
which vou don’t do so well yourself. And, finally, while 
you might conceivably hold a student’s interest in criticiz 
ing by example, you are skating on the thin ice of stereo 
typed copying. Generally, then, it is best to paint word pic- 
tures and let your students do the art work. 

The concrete things you should criticize are few and 
simple. Seek them to a larger degree in older children, but 
only in essence in the work of the very young: 

1. Control of line and proportion. 

Color harmony. (But not literal use. ) 
Understanding of light and shadow and perspective. 


A sense of design and composition. 4 
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textile DECORATING: 


continued from page 9! 
of two parts textile color to 1 part extendor No, 1196 and 
two parts of Prang’s special Handblocking Medium No. 
1199. The mixture is spread evenly on a glass with a rubber 
brayer, until the consistency 1s tacky. The brayer is rolled 
over the linoleum block until it 1s completely coated. Then, 
place the block face down on the cloth and pound it with a 
mallet. The block can later be cleaned with turpentine. The 
fabric is ironed as before described in each method. 4& 
set up your own WOODWORKING SHOP: 

continued from page 62 
has spurred them on to do harder things, and has lifted 
them out of inertia. This was put in clear words by one 
student who, after conquering his reckless habits, turned 
out a creditable piece of work and received tavorable com 
ments at home and from friends. A neighbor requested him 
to make a similar piece for her, and, when he started the 
new job, he remarked with determination, “I tell you, this 
is gomy to be a better job than the last one! 

The student who wants to build things for home has his 
desires poimted in the right direction. He helps to make 
that home a happier place in which to live —a place where 
he loves to be. One who tis building up is not tearing down. 


A CRAFTS PROGRAM HAS FAR-REACHING VALUES 
The value of crafts in a high school program does not 


end with the students themselves; what they learn, they 
can teach to others, beginning in the home and neighbor 
hood. How much better off children would be if they were 
interested in making things at home, instead of being away 
from home and from supervision! Schools of correction 
make crafts a very important part of their program. Why 
not use them as a preventive, and avoid the need for cor 
rection’ Then there are the invalids and the convalescents, 
to whom days are long and lonely. Occupational therapy 
is used as a remedy, but it might well be used in the form 
of a hobby before the need of a remedy exists. 

Considering all the good results that can come from 
teaching the crafts why should these courses not be given 
their proper place in a high school curriculum? 4 
making MOBILES: 

continued from page 74 
Christmas ornaments can be interspersed. Secondary level 
projects nught melude painted cardboard, plastic and serap 
bits of cork, spools, washers-—even shapes snipped from old 
tin cans or sheet. tin. Keep an eye on the youngsters, 
though, when using sharp metal. 

More advanced students will probably prefer) working 
with abstract forms. These will make excellent) projects 
in design and it is suggested that teachers approach the 
display directors of downtown department stores with the 
thought of cooperatively planning window displays of bet 
ter student work. Stores are invariably willing to work with 
you on such community projects, for it results in goodwill 
and is sound public relations. A word of advice though; 
always work several weeks advance, for these window 
displays are scheduled and integrated into the store’s-over 
all planning. 4 


BOOK REVIEWS: 
continued from 59 
HOW TO DRAW ANIMALS: Charles Liedl 
Greenberg Publisher Retail Price. $1.00 
Handy little book for the free hand artist and illustrator. 
Closeups and full length action sketches of wild and domestic 
animals. Suggests many motifs for the china painter’s art. 


% Subscriber price: $1.00. 


RECENTLY RECOMMENDED 


PSYCHONEUROTIC ART: Margaret Naumberg 

Grune & Stratton Retail price: $6.75 
How the modern psychiatrist, using ort as a tool, explores the depths of mentally 

il! minds. Well illustrated 

Swhbscriber price: $6.20.) 

DOLLS & STUFFED TOY MAKING: Rosemary 6rinley 

Dover Publications Retail price: $1.50 
Excellent guide to toy making, using inexpensive and scrap materia's. Sources 

of supplies & equipment. 

(% Subscriber price: $1.35.) 

HOW TO WEAVE LINENS: Edward F. Worst 

Bruce Pubishers Retail price: $5.50 
New edition of a classic favorite among weavers. Full data on the history, 

technique and procedu.es ‘for wsing the loom. Many patterns & drafts illustrated. 

Subscriber price: $4.95) 

AS | SAW IT: D. R. Fitzpatrick 

Simon & Schuster Retail price: $5.00 
America's top editorial cortoonist selects 311 of his best illustrations. Pulitzer 

Prize-winner Fitzpatrick has compiled an exciting panorama of world history for a 

book that makes a splendid addition to any ‘‘best’’ collection. 

(%& Swhscriber price: $4.50 for educators.) 

AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUES: Musacchia, Fluchere & Grainger 

Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $7.50 
All about the commercial artist's most useful tool. How to use, how to repair. 

Many step-by-step lessons student to master. Well illustrated. 

(% Subscriber price: $6.75.) 

FROM OLD STENCILS TO sunt SCREENING: Jessie Stephenson 

Scribners Retail price: $4.50 
A complete coverage of the silk screening art with 260 designs and sketches. 

Includes stenciling on fabrics, furniture, walls, tinware, etc. 239 pages. 

(% Subscriber price: $4.10 for educators.) 

ILLUST. FOR SATURDAY EVE. POST: Ashley Halsey, Jr. 

Sterling Publishers Retail price: $3.95 
Behind the scenes with 62 top illustrators, showing how cover art and magazine 

illustration is prepared. 

(% Subscriber price: $3.60.) 

DICTIONARY OF PORCELAIN MARKS: R. M. Kovel 

Crown Publishers Retail price: $3.00 
Complete identification of over 5,000 makes of pottery and porcelain. American, 

English and European ceramics, historic and contemporary. 

Swhscriber price: $2.75.) 

THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY: Jim Buckley 

Farrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $10.00 
Methods and tricks used by top window display men. Profusely illustrated. Special 

section on lighting 

(*% Subscriber price: $8.95.) 

PETER HUNT'S HOW.-TO- iT BOOK: Peter Hunt 

Prentice-Hall Publishers Retail price: $5.95 
How to turn old attic junk and rummage sale horrors into useful, decorative 

furnishings. Techniques, supplies. Fully illustrated. 

(*% Subscriber's price: $4.95.) 

COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING: John 8. Kenny 

Greenberg Publisher Retail price: $7.50 
Filled with methods ond procedures in ceramics, illustrated with hundreds of 

photos, diagrams and colo: plates. 

(% Subscriber price: $6.60.) 

MIND YOUR CHILD'S ART: Lavra Bannon 

Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail price: $2.75 
For teachers and parents. How to understand the workings of a childs ming 

thru their painting. Written by former Director of juvenile dept. at Chicago Art 

Institute. 

{*% Subscriber price: $2.30.) 

PAINTING TREES & LANDSCAPES: Ted Kautzky 

Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $9.95 
Extraordinorily complete in coverage and execution. Every trick and technique 

of the professional painter exolained in detailed text and step-by-step drawings. For 

advanced amateurs who work in wotercolor. 

(% Subscriber's price: $8.25.) 

PAPER SCULPTURE: Mary G. Johnston 

Davis Press Retail price: $3.75 
Portfolio of 24 art projects for the teacher and hobbyist in 3-dimensional design. 

Portraits, masks, animal forms, scrolls, clocks, etc. 

Subscriber's price: $3.45.) 

BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 

Hastings House Retail price: $5.00 
First book to describe the new color-fast ink method, as well as many other 

techniques in a popular handicraft. Making of greeting cards, art prints, textile 

designs, etc. 

(% Subscriber's price: $4.25.) 

HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN DECORATION: E. Cramer 

Charles Branford Publ. Retail Price: $2.25 
Historic patterns and motifs recaptured for contemporary use in a practical 

book filled with simplified procedures. Tools, equipment, procedures for stenciling 

and laying-on gold leaf, efc 

(% Subscriber's price: $2.95.) 


| the last word 


The publishers of Design Magazine want to take this opportunity to thank our many 


thousands of loyal readers for their continued interest and helpful suggestions. A few weeks ago we completed tabulating 
the results of a survey recently taken with your friendly assistance. In reply to the invitation to return our inquiry card 
we have learned of your needs and desires relative to the type of editorial coverage preferred. We hope the issue you are now 
reading will prove both practical and interesting. If there are other fields of creative art you would enjoy exploring with our 
editors and writers, please feel free to keep us informed. 
and the surest indication of our success in this respect is your continued patronage. Thank you . 
) best wishes for a happy holiday season 


Every subscriber has a hand in the preparation of this magazine 


_ and here are our cordia! 


the publishers 
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a” youre a specialist o1 doing a thesis for a Ph. D. this message is not for you. But, if vou are teaching 
art (like SO Thanv of om readers ) and are faced eve;ry day with the problem of preparing rie Ww and 
interesting projects, you will find DESIGN Magazine ts the logical substitute for an elaborate research 
library. For fifty-five vears this top favorite among educators and serious hobbvists has been the choice —_— 
at THATS thousands ot schools throughout the world. Why? The proot IS th Vour hands us VOU read 
this. Feature after feature of practical art—to help you plan projects, to inform you and present. the 
advice and methods of leading professionals in every field. a 
Keep yvour subse ription in force. And tor a truly thoughtful vilt—enter a subscription to DESIGN 
now. W HN not start your cift with the current number, sper ially mailed to arrive just Defore Christmas” 
$4.00 for one year 
(please add 50c postage for orders to Canada; $1.00 if _- 
to be sent anywhere else outside the U.S.A.) 


SPECIAL BONUS: 
Enclose payment with order; send to DESIGN and pay $3.60! 


OFFER EXPIRES JANUARY IST, 1954 
GOOD IN U S.A AND CANADA ONLY 


DESIGN — 
337 south high st. columbus 15, ohio ae 
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you get it in 
Crayonex Crayons! 


@® more color in rich brilliance 
of cach stick 

@ more color in extra wide > 
selection of hues. 


And Crayonex Crayons put more 
art “taste” into your color work. 
The TUNED PALET gives them 


built-in color harmony — you get 


it straight from the stick! 


Reach for More Color— 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS HAVE IT! 


Your favorite dealers should 


stock Crayonex Crayons or write 


for colorful idea folder. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY,OHIO YORK 
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